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The glory of the year comes with the dying breath 
' Of vegetation, and the ancient woods 
At the first inkling of the’season’s death, — 

Blaze with the radiancé that the scene befloods! 
How grandly in the haze of morning glow 

The regal maples, that their purple don, 
Paling the hues of art in painted show, 
“ By Nature’s sweet and cunning hand laid on.” 
See where, along the dark and distant lines 

Of sombre trees, the sumach plumes its crest, 
As Druid warriors led the serried pines, 

The inroads of the winter to arrest. 
The season, drunken with the wine it sips, 
Dies with the stain upon its sated lips. 
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The name, “Athens of America,” was not 
inappropriately applied to Boston, which, 
boasting of Harvard College as a vicinage, and 
forming the centre to which al} of classical-or 
artistic fame was attracted, was ever a patron 
of literature and arts, and even now its ap- 
proval is deemed essential to the success of 
ary intellectual or artistic enterprise. 

#revious to the formation of thé Boston 
Athenwum Company, literary societies were 
common, the Boston Library Company being 
one which suggested the present association. 
Its commencement was in 1805, when a num- 
ber of gentlemen combined to form a library 
for their own use. Public appeal was soon 
after made, and, through the influence of Wil- 
liam Smith Shaw, a reading-room was estab- 
lished, called the Authology Reading-Room, 
commencing with one hundred and sixty sub- 
scribers at ten dollars a year. In the course 
of a few months the reading-room and library 
were transferred to five trustees. The library, 
thus early, amounted to five thousand volumes. 
The property was given to the trustees, with 
authority to form a corporation, if in their 
discretion deemed expedient, and associating 
with themselves Theophilus Parsons, Chief 
Justice of the Commonwealth, John Davis, 
U. 8. Judge for this district, and John Sewell, 
one of the most efficient and active men of 
the period, a corporation was deemed advis- 
able, which was granted in 1807, under the th 


tle of “ Proprietors of Bost Athenwum.” A 


subscription of one hundred and fifty shares, 


-@t three hundred dollars each, was effected, 
_and the Atheneum commenced the useful ca- 


-peer, which has placed it at the head of all 


kindred institutions in the land. 


Itspprogress at first was slow, and, not until 
1821 did it take what might with justice be 
called a start. It was at this time that Mr. 
dgines Perkins, a wealthy merchant of Boston, 
presented the Athen@um with the elegant 
bailding in Pearl street, then occupied ~ by 
himself as a dwelling-house, in which the inst 


“tution may be said to have begun its career, 


thenumber of subscriptions tn 1822 number- 
ing seventy-three. It remained. in this build- 
ing until reméved to the new freestone build- 
ing erected ifor it in Beacon street, the corner 
stone of which was Jaid in 1847. 

The mention of the Atheneum in Pearl 
street recalls one who, endowed with rare nat- 
ura) qualifications, commenced a career there 
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that led to higher walks in which he excelled, 
yielding his life, however, at last, a victim to 
his own zeal. We allude to Charles F. Fair- 
banks, who began asa boy in the Atheneum, 
rising to be its Assistant Librarian, and leay- 
ing only to complete his education by a colle- 
giate course and studies abroad to fit him for 
the priesthood. It was among the resources 
of the Athenwum that he first imbibed that 
love of books, and cultivated that elegance of 
style for which he became afterwards conspic- 
uous. Those who read the letters of “ Ague- 
cheek,” in our Boston papers, so full of geni- 
ality that Lamb himself was equalled if not 
outdone by their graceful quaintness, will 
readily yield the tribute of admiration for his 
genius, and a sigh for his memory. No man 
was ever more beloved, and the old habitues, 
then but little his elders, recall him with affec- 
tion, and speak his praises with loving zest. 
At the time of occupying the new building 
Charles Folsom was the librarian, a post he 
had held for many years previous. Subse 
quently receiving a call to Harvard, he was 
suceéeded by William F. Poole, the present 
efficient and capable incumbent, whose zeal is 
equal to his predecessor’s, and whose improve- 
ments in cataloguing and arranging, add 
greatly to the facilities of patrons and benefici 
aries in prosecuting their studies. Courteous, 
urbane and obliging, Mr. Poole is very popu- 
lar in his position, and a stranger visitor will 
always find him patient and intelligent 
through all the intricacies of his department. 
It is this library room that we have depicted 
on page 259. The stand-point is at the farther 
end, and the spectator perceives, through the 


- arch, the librarian’s desk at the farther ex- 


tremity. The entrance to the library from 
the grand staircase is into this apartment, 
where the catalogues are kept, and where re 
quests for books are made. The library is on 
the second floor, and extends the whole length 
af the building. It is surrounded by an iron 
gallery, with an open iron lattice-work in 
front, to which access is obtained by a number 
of iron spiral staireases, springing from the in- 
terior of the alcoves. The farther compart- 
ment, beyond the arch, displays the books in 
cases lining the walls. In the latter compart- 
ment the books are arranged in alcoves. A 
row of pedestals on each side support busts of 
distinguished persons, living and dead. The 
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260 Zoological Gardens of Antwerp. 


‘and exhibits great elegance of finish. The 
windows on the left of the picture open on the 
Granary Burying-Ground, and are so lofty that 
they overlook the trees of the cemetery. This 
apartment contains about forty thousand vol- 
umes. The remainder are in a large hall on 
the same floor, communicating by doors with 
the alcoves on the right of the spectator. The 
magnificent collection of illustrated serials, 
comprising such works as Audubon’s Birds, 
the Dresden Gallery, the Orleans Gallery, etc., 
are locked up in alcoves, under the special 
charge of the librarian. During library hours 

the tables are almost always occupied by liter- 


ary explorers, who have the volumes they seek 
brought to them by Mr. Poole’s assistants. 
The library contains many books not to be 
found elsewhere, and it especially boasts of 
the most valuable collection of newspaper and 
periodical files of any institution in the 
country. 

’. From its small beginning the Boston Athe- 
num has thus grown to this magnificent es- 
tablishment, which in property amounts to 
some $350,000. Besiges its library, its picture 
and sculpture galleries, now under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. Harvey Young, are doing 
touch to elevate and refine public taste. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS OF ANTWERP. 


Onur engraving on this page gives us a view of 
the Museum of Zoology at Antwerp, a large 
building of very simple architecture, forming 
one of several that compose the structures 
devoted to the science for the good of which 
they were erected. 

In 1843, many citizens of Antwerp, with 
scientific minds and full purses, combined and 
resolved to endow their.city with a Zoological 
Garden, in order to propagate a taste for and 
knowledge of natural history, and to facilitate 
the study of it by members of the Society, as 
well as artists and students of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts and the medical stu- 
dents of the Antwerp Atheneum. The basis 


of the Society was a fund of 100,000 francs, 
bearing three per cent interest, divided into 
shares of one hundred francs each, and the 
first funds of the subscribers were devoted to 
purchasing the grounds now devoted to the 
Gardens, which have been since increased to 
more than six acres. 

The Society is composed of active, honorary 
and corresponding members, and the admis- 
sion fees paid by visitors enable the Society to 
continue, and extend their operations and col- 
lections. The-Garden is situated outside the 
city, and near the railroad station—a location 
of easy access—while from the ramparts of 
the city it is but an easy walk. 
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Concarneau, a small seaport town in the 
Finistere, or Land’s End, department of 
France, is insignificant in size, but of great 
importance as a depot for fish culture, where 
proper buildings are maintained for testing 
all the experiments necessary for demonstrat- 
ing the science. The island is only 400 paces 
jong and 120 broad. It contains some old 


houses and the ruins of a Gothic church." 


Population 2024. The people are devoted 
mainly to the sardine fishery, of which from 
12,000 to 30,000 barrels are exported, accord- 
ing to the season. About 300 boats belong- 
ing to the place are engaged in taking the 
fish, and the luggers from the coast of Vannes 
carry off as many more. The town can be 
approached at low water on the west side; 


_ on the east, a ferry across the channel unites 


it with the mainland. 
The port can receive 
vessels of 500 tons, 
and has good anchor- 
age, but is dangerous 
from the proximity 
of the Penro rocks. 
Other fish besides 
sardine or pilchard, 
are caught, and some 
small exports of ci- 
der, wood and grain 
are made. Science 
has properly chosen 
Concarneau as a fit- 
ting depot for experi- 
menting in fish culture, being eligibly situated 
for such purpose, and all the more important 
fishes are here placed in proper receptacles 
for investigation. The fish laboratories of 


_Concarneau are represented on this page, the 


outer portions occupying altogether an area 
of 1472 English yards. This space is divided 
into a series of basins by means of strong 
walls; these basing, which communicate with 
each other, are filled with sand, seaweed and 
pieces of rock, so as to imitate as nearly as 
possible the natural habitat of the fish; mus- 
sels and the smaller kinds of crustaceas are 
Plentifully provided for food, artificial feeding 
being, however, largely resorted to by ‘the 
superintendents of the viviers, who are under 
the charge of the master pilot of Concarneau, 
himself a large fish and oyster breeder. 

Here, directly under the eye of the investi- 
gator is the turbot, the lobster, the codfish, 
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‘and other inhabitants of the great deep, that | 
may. be seen, at the proper season, depositing 
their spawn, the turbot being an especial ob- 
ject for study. The lobster and crab, under- 
going their moult, are also attractions of great 
interest: ‘Three of the above-named basins 
are devoted to sea-fish and three to shell-fish. 
In the latter may be seen many thousands of 
lobsters in all stages of growth, and none of 
them can be sent to market till they are of . 
certain size, a regulation that we should like 
to see established here, where so many immra- 
ture lobsters are destroyed. A thorough 
study has herein been made of the growth of 
this shell-fish from the ova, also the manner 
of shedding their “berry,” and the time the 
eggs take to come to life. 

The tide inundates all these basins, by 


means of a lip on the outside, once in évery 
twelve hours, and the supply of water is so 
managed as to create deeps and shallows, 
calm and movement, in each copartment, in 
order that the fish may have their choice of 
a living place, the grand study of those in 
charge being to represent'as nearly as possi- 
ble the natural living ground of such fish and 
crustacea ‘as they have in steck. Of course 
there are flood-gates for the regulation of — 
the water supply, in order to prevent the es- 
cape of the fish. 
The laboratory of Concarneanu is under the 
especial direction of the French empire, that 
sets the world an example in all matters per- 
taining to the development of science. Many 
of the greatest scientists of the day spend 
much time there making investigation, and 
the annals of pisciculture will be enriched by 
their researches. 
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The town of Newport, Rhode Island, has 
become so familiar of late years, through its 
character as a watering-place, that the mere 
mention of its name to the reader will call 
up many recollections of scenes in its vicinity, 
made memorable by summer sojournings, and 
circumstances connected therewith, that will 
stamp them as memories pleasant or other- 
wise forever. There is no watering-place 
along our coast that boasts so many attrac- 
tions, in a small space, as Newport. Nature 
has done her best to adapt it to human curi- 
osity, with a special eye to its fitness for the 
purpose to which it has attained. The ro- 
mantic and the sublime in the heart of the 
visitor, are gratified to the top of their bent in 
the endless panorama of beauties displayed 
everywhere, on ocean and shore, while the 
more quiet find in rural nooks a satisfaction 
surpassing the power of words to express. 

Newport is a later child of Providence, and 
shares with that in being the twin capital of 
the State, and through the former may claim 
the grave and well of Roger Williams, from the 
latter of which the people to-day drink. New- 
port shows her relics that date far back—in 
the opinion of some antedating all that we 
can boast of civilization. Thus the old mill, 
or fort, has been an object of dispute, some 
claiming for it an existence far anterior to 
the settlement of the country, while others 
see in it but the ruins of an ancient mill. 
Of one thing all are united; that it is one of 
the grandest jobs of mason work ever put to- 
gether. Cooper, in “The Pilot,” treats it as 
a mill, and it is named the “Stone Mill” in 
early deeds; but why a mill should be so 
strongly built and so constructed, upon arches, 
is a mystery which none but those engaged 
in building it can explain, and the “ intelli- 
gences” that have manifested through the 
mahogany, we think, have given no clue to 
the why and wherefore. 

A book of plates published, gives a score 
and more of curiosities about Newport, and 
we are reminded of purgatory and names 
that go even further than that, and beaches 
of rare beauty, and the usual pulpits and 
spouting horns that attach to such places, 
though here more abundant and more grand. 
But among all the views that have been 
taken, artists have failed to present the pic- 
ture, which we now offer, on page 263, 
of old Fort Conanicut, on the . southern 
part of the island of that name, seen 
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by the marine visitor as he enters or 
leaves Newport. This island stretches along 
the front of the city, and the little fort on the 
rocky promontory is picturesque and sugges- 
tive. It reminds us of a time when small 
means, compared with to-day, were sufficient 
for belligerent purposes. Now a dozen shots 
from a rifled Parrot would blow it to atoms. 
It is an excellent landmark by which to trace 


* progress, and decays, in its weakness, like a 


superannuated warrior, living in memories of 
the past in which he was glorified. 

This fort, it is said, was built by the British 
when they were in possession of Newport, 
but we can find no ‘authority for the state- 
ment. Arnold is silent regarding it, and in 
the sketches of Newport, giving descriptions 
of localities, it is not alluded to. We think it 
must have been built previously to —_ 


cause Queen Anne’s Fort, mounting twelve 


guns, the site upon which Fort Walcott now 
stands; was bmilt as early as about 1713, which 
would at the’time of the British occupancy 
have been sufficient for their protection. What- 
ever its origin, it is an interesting pile, and at 
sunset, when bathed in the fading glories of 
the west, it is exceedingly picturesque. Not- 
withstanding its possibilities in history, and 
its beautiful certainty, unromantic people in 
the vicinity call it “The Dumpling,” from a 
certain fancied resemblance to that article of 
the cuisine popular there. Had they called 
it “The Quahaug,” which it resembles as 
much as the other, we would not have found 
fault, because quahaug pies, which are a fea- 
ture of Newport, would reconcile a partaker 
to almost anything. 

Newport harbor, made by the river, is de- 
lightful sailing ground, and aquatic amuse- 
ments are much indulged in. It is a favorite 
resting-place for yachts, and lively times are 
enjoyed in its waters. What peace could be 
more profound than when, on the way to 
New York, after being tossed about off stormy 
Judith, we see the twin Beacons flash their 
welcome lights into our stateroom window, 
and, a moment after entering the river, a calm 
falls upon everything, as though the voice 
that once rebuked the tempest had again 
said, “ Peace be still!’. Newport is the most 
direct and one of the best steamboat routes to 
New York. The ride from Boston to New- 
port is not tedious, while commodious boats, 
under capital management, admit of a good 
night’s rest to the traveller. 
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Old Fort Conanicut, near Newport. 263 


“Little Rhody” as Rhode Island is affee-. Newport, of which they will be proud till, 
tionately called, is a big State in personal and hundreds of years hence, some mousing his- 
manufacturing importance, and Newport has torian has unearthed something to tarnish 
contributed its part in great men to help their eseuteheon. During the late struggle, 
make its character. The names of General the names of Burnside and Sprague and Slo- 
«Greene and Commodore Perry belong to cum have made Rhode Island illustrious. 
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The town of Smyrna, in Asiatic Turkey, 
in the pachalic of Antolia, situated nearly at 
the head of the gulf of the same name, on 
the west coast of Asia Minor, is one of the 
oldest cities in the world, its origin extending 
so far back that its early history is lost in fa- 
ble. It is generally supposed to have been 
tha birthplace of Homer, and in ancient 
times it possessed a Homefium or temple to 
Its memory. It is supposed to have been 
cOlonized by AZolians from Cyme, but early 
fell tnto the hands of the Colopponions, and 
in the 7th century B.C. formed the thirteenth 
city of the Ionian League. According to 
Strabo, it was destroyed by Sadyatter of 


for several centuries. It was rebuilt and en-. 
larged by Antigonus and Lysimachus, suc- 
-cessors of Alexander the Great, and became 
-ane of the first cities of that era. One of 
‘the seven churches mentioned in the book of 
Revelation was situated at Smyrna, and 
Polycarp was the first bishop. The town 


‘was destroyed by an earthquake, A.D. 178, 


Dut was rebuilt by the emperor Marcus Aure- 
Rus. It afterwards had many changes of 
firtune; and being occupied by a Seljookian 
chieftain about the end of the 11th century, 
it was nearly destroyed by the Byzantine fleet. 
It was again rebuilt, and the Genoese subse- 
-gaently became masters of it and retained it 
ti) 1364, when it was taken by the Turks, 
- Captured by Tamerlane in 1402, and soon fell 
back into the hands of the Turks who now 
possess it. 

The appearance of Smyrna from the sea is 
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presented by Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews 
and Franks, thronging the narrow streets, is 
sufficiently enlivening and amusing. In the 
city proper, the houses, nearly all constructed 
of wood, are mean and fragile-looking; the 
streets close and filthy, and filled with a hot, 
unwholesome and oppressive atmosphere, 
poisoned, during the summer-months particu- 
larly, by intolerable stenches proceeding from 
the sewers and drains which run through the 
streets and courtyards of the best houses, 
only a few inches under the pavement, which 


is frequently loose and full of crannies. The 
city is divided into four quarters—Frank, 
Turk, Jew and Armenian. The bazaars, 
which are also constructed of wood, are wind- 
ing, dark, and dirty, but have a somewhat 
striking appearance from the variety and 
brilliancy of the colors of the silk, woollen, 
and cotton goods exposed to sale. The air 
here, too, is generally impregnated with the 
mingled odors of otto of roses, musk and to- 
bacco-smoke. There is an English hospital 
and burying-ground. The other public builé 
ings are the Vizier-Khan, the residence of 
the governor, constructed from an old theatre, 
large barracks, a number of mosques into 
which Christians are admitted, and several 
Greek, Armenian, Roman Catholic, and Prot- 
estant places of worship, together with Jew- 
ish synagogues and a convent. 

The Franks and Greeks occupy the por 
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tions along the shore; the Armenian quarter 
is situated partly on the level ground and 
partly on the lower slopes of Mons Passes 
that forms the background to the city, as seen 
in our engraving on page 264. In the Frank 
quarter, the houses are mostly built of stone, 
and there are many good shops, coffee-houses 
and warehouses; but in other parts they are 


nearly-all constructed of wood and have a 
miserable appearance. An extensive castle 
occupies the summit of the hill, but itis not 
in good repair and is unoccupied. 

On page 289, the reader will find a story 
still further illustrative of Smyrna life and 
incident, mingled with details of romantic 


_ interest. 


_ DOWNTON CASTLE, ENGLAND. 


On the banks of the pleas- 
ant little river Teme, a wild 
and rapid stream in Cornwall, 
England, which, fed by the 
Oney, passes on through those 
scenes of rich luxuriance and 
cultivated beauty that render 


every rood is improved. The 
roads to Downton, upon the 
banks of the Teme, afford 
many a view of picturesque 
loveliness, now bordered by 
pleasant green copses, and 
then, through pleasant vis- 
tas, presenting glimpses of 
scenes of the rarest loveli- 
ness. Downton Castle is 
situated about one hun- 
dred feet above the head 
presents a romantic appearance when ap- 
proaching it, while from its turrets a view is 
enjoyed that has few superiors in England. 
The estates on which it stands are in the vi- 
cinity of the iron district, in which their 
owners have been largely interested, for near- 
ly two centuries. The family of Knight be- 
came the proprietors, by purchase, in 1608. 
Richard Payne Knight, the regular heir, a 
man of excellent architectural taste and of 
much reading, erected the new castle in 1776. 
Though a private gentleman’s mansion, it is 
battlemented and turretted in accordance 
with the castellated idea, as may be seen by 
our engraving above, and wears as bold 
and defiant an aspect as any of the relics of 
feudal times, the difference being in its well- 
preserved walls. The castle and estates have 
fallen into possession of a descendant of a 
brother of the foregoing, one of whose daugh- 


ters married Sir William Rouse Bougkton, 
Bart., of Downton Hall, whose son has inher- 
ited the castle, taking the name of Boughton 
Knight. 

There is little that is interesting for us here, 
to know about the estate, or its entailment, 
but it may be mentioned as the scene of early 
experiments in landscape gardening—Richard 
Payne Knight having devoted much attention — 
to that science. He was a poet, and enlisted 
the muse in the support of his views upon his 
favorite study. There was a man of his day 
named Humphrey Repton, who was much 
employed by the aristocracy to beautify and 
improve their grounds. His system was a 
composite, and among other ngtions he ad- 
vanced one, that the approach to the residence 
of aman of great wealth ought to be bya 
long, winding road, which should be con- 
trived so as to lead the visitor sometimes over 
eminences and sometimes down into valleys, 
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in order that he might be duly impressed with 
the vast extent of the landed property of his 
host, and also suggested that the arms of the 
proprietor be sculptured on milestones upon 
the road. 

This absurd idea Mr. Knight attacked in a 
satirical poem, some portions of which have 
reached us. He writes very felicitously of ru- 
ral scenes, and with regard to the latter prop- 
osition by Repton he says: 


“He therefore leads you many a tedious round, 

To show the extent of his employer's ground; 

Climbs o’er the hills, and to the vales descends, 

Then mounts again, through lawn that nevér 
ends. 

But why not rather at the porter’s gate 

Hang up the map of all my lord’s estate, 

Than give his hungry visitors the pain 

To wander o’er so many miles in vain? * 


But, he goes on to say,— 


“The last approach to every beauteous scene 
Is where it’s least expected or foreseen; 
Where nought occurs te anticipate surprise; 
Or bring the landscape piecemeal to the eyes.” 


Of his taste, we publish the following ex- 
tracts to show our readers the opinion upon 
landscape of an English gentleman of the 
olden time, which is not far from what con 
stitutes the best of taste to-day: 


“Let the approach and entrance to your place 

Display no glitter and affect no grace; 

But still in careless, easy curges proceed, 

Through the rough thicketor the flowery meads 

Till, bursting from some deep-embowered shade, 

Some narrow valley, or some opening glade, 

Well mixed and tilended in the scene, youshow 

The stately mansion rising to the view. 

But mixed and blended, ever let it be 

A mere component part of what you see. 

But if in solitary pride it stand, 

‘Tis but a lump encumberjng the land, 

A load of inert matter, cold and dead, 

Th’ excrescence of the lawns that round it 
spread.” 

He thus continues, and contemptuously 
treats the new-s@hool gardener,represented by 
Repton: 

“ Hence let us learn, in real scenes to trace 
The true ingredients of the painter's grace; 
To lop redundant parts, the coarse refine, 
Open the croyded, and the scanty join, 


Downton Castle, England. 


But, ah! in vain:—see yon fantastic band, 

With charts, pedometers, and rules in hand, 

Advance triumphant, and alike lay waste 

The forms of nature and the works of taste} 

T’ improve, adorn and polish, they profess; 

But shave the goddess whom they come to 
dress: 

Level each broken bank and shaggy mound, 

And fashion all to one unvaried round; 

One even round, that ever gently flows, 

Nor forms abrupt, nor broken colors knows; 

But, wrapt all o’er in everlasting green, 

Makes one dull, vapid, smooth and tranqnil 
scene,” 


The master of Downton Castle had a very 
proper estimate of nature, and indulges in 
the following beautiful tribute, that sets one, 
equally admiring, to longing for just such a lot: 


“Let me, retired from business, toil and strifp, 
Close amidst books and solitude my life; 
Beneath yon high-brow’d rocks in thickets rove, 
Or, meditating, wander through the grove; 
Qr from the cavern, view the noontide beam 
Dance on the rippling of the lucid stream, 
While the wild woodbine dangles o’er my head, 
And various flowers around their fragrance 


spread ; 
Or where, ’midst scattered trees, the opening 
glade 
Admits the well-mixed tints of light and shade; 
And, as the day’s bright colors fade away, 
Just shows my devious, solitary way; 
While thickening glooms around are slowly 
spread, 


And glimmering sunbeams gild the mountain's 
head; 
Then, homeward, as I sauntering move along, 
*The nightingale begins his evening song; 
Chanting a requiem to departed light, 
What smooths the raven down of sable night.” 


We feel as much interest in the poet as fn 
the castle, and close with the prayer breathed 
for himself in anticipation of an end that 
came to him in. the repose and quiet of na- 
ture, he having resigned the estates to his 
brother: 

“ Here on thy shady banks, pellucid Teme, 
May Heaven bestow its last poetic dream; 
Here may these oaks in life’s last glimmer shed 
Their sober shadows o’er his drooping head, 
And those fair Dryads, whom he sung to save, 
Reward their poet with a peaceful grave!” 
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THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 


It was said by Sir Walter Scott, that there 


. The city of Cashel is in Tipperary 
county, Ireland, about ninety miles south- 


West from Dublin. It has but one main 
street, from which several lesser streets di- 
verge diagonally, and on the whole presents a 
mean and poverty-stricken appearance, al- 
though in some places the houses are good, 


and one or two of the streets look 
respectable. The city is poorly supplied with 
water, and in summer it is altogether inade- 
quate, causing sometimes. positive suffering ~ 


_ among the people. The archbishop’s palace 


‘ll 
hh 


is located here, a large and handsome struc- 
ture, with extensive gardens attached. The 
palace contains a library of more than ten 
thousand voélitmés. There is a spacious 
cathedral and a Roman Catholic chapel here, 
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both modern, aconvent of nuns, and aMetho- O’Brien, King of Limerick. In the midd, 
dist meeting-house. The city boasteits proper the last century the chancel, which was y 
public buildings, and some interesting ruins, for divine service, was unroofed and disn 
that are objects of particular attraction to tiled,and the present cathedral built in the 
tourists. Of these are the ruins of Hore This “ Rock of Cashel” is the place on whid 
Abbey, or Grey Friars, the Dominican Abbey, the ancient kings of Ireland were crow 
and those on the celebrated “ Rock of Cashel,” and as late as 1666,Sir James Ware wn, 
that forms the subject of our engraving on that he had seen the stone on which 


page 267. were inaugurated and received tribute fiom 
This remarkable rock rises abruptly from the lesser rulers. A roll or schedule of th : 


a plain close by the city which it overlooks, tributes paid is preserved, and the enumen 
and the ruins almost cover its entire summit, tions of the different articles received as my 
These consist of an ecclesiastical round tower is very curious; arms, clothing, provisly 
in a good state of preservation; Cormac’. live stock and slaves, both male and fem 
Chapel, a small stone-roofed church, with two being the dues ordinarfly specified. 

side towers in the Norman style of the 11th A portion of the ruins of Cashel fell afty 
and 12th centuries; with nave, choir and years since, which brought to the surfacey 
transept, in the pointed style of the 13th and old prophecy that “ the Rock of Cashel woul 
14th centuries; a strong castle which served fallin the same year in which a revolution 
as the palace of the archbishops of Cashel, would break out in England,” which prophey 
and the vicar’s hall and the mansions of the caused much excitement among the ignonm 
inferior ecclesiastical officers of the cathe- and superstitious. 

dral. Cormac M’Cullinan, King of Munster, Certainly this Cashel is a most interestig i 
is supposed to have built Cormac’s Chapel, point to visit, and indeed Ireland possess 
early in the 12th century, and later, in the ‘many such rarities, which would well repy E 
same century, the cathedral, 210 feet inlength _ the tourist to seek, aside from beauties of lake 
and 170 in breadth, was erected by Daniel and mountain in which she excels. ; 
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ON THE RHINE. 


First among the European rivers, for variety bad “Bishop Hatto.” The season had beet 
and beauty of scenery, is the Rhine. Itsgreat backward and wet, the seed corn had rotted 
natural advantages, and the lavish cultivation in the ground, and the poor, importunate fo 
of its banks, from the summit of the walls to food, came to the bishof with their com 
the shore, together with the historical points plaints. At last the bishop appointed a day 
of interest constantly met with, render itan when they should meet in his great bam, 
exceedingly attractive scene to visit by the when he would give them food for winter. 
tourist. It is the longest, also, of European “ Rejoiced at auch tidings a 
rivers, being little short of 800 miles, and Tne poor folk flocked from for and nea’ 
drains an area of over 70,000 square miles. ‘Tho great barn was full as it would hold 
The vine forms the staple of cultivation, that Of women and children, and young and old. 
is seen growing in great luxuriance on every 
hand, forming a contrast to which are the cas- could aneee, 

Bishop Hatto he made fast the door; 
tles and ruins of feudal towers that have And while for merey on Christ they call, 
yielded to the attacks of time,on the lofty #6 set fire to the barn and burnt them all” 
heights that overlook the river. Tle traveller _ 
passes busy cities and romantic villas, the lat? The bishop chuckled at his expedient 
ter delightful in their resting-placesamiongthe "idding the country of “rats that only cor 
juxuriant green, and many a romiantic story is me the corn,” but a fearful curse followed 
told him of the incidents of theriver,Germanic im, and he never slept again. He was pur 
and weird, made up of legend and history, sued by rats. They gnawed his picture out of 
with the substratum of superstition that is na- 
tive tothe place. Our picture, on page 269, 
coiaptehends the scene of a legend that “‘I'll go to my tower on the Rhine,’ said he; 
Southéy has immortalized in his ballad of the ‘Tis the safest place in all Germany; 
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The walls are high and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the water deep.’” 


He accordingly crossed the Rhine, and 
barred his doors and, windows, but the rats 
swarmed the stream, climbed the steep shores, 
and crawled by thousands up to the holes and 


* windows in the wall. 


“Down on his knees the bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, ~ 
As louder and louder, drawing near, 

The saw of their teeth without he could heay. 


“ And in at the windows, and in at the door, 

And through the walls by thousands they pour, 

And down through the ceiling, and up through 
the floor, 

From the right and the 46M, trom ‘belied and 
before, 

From within and without, from above and 
below— 

All at once to the bishop they go. 


“They have whetted their teeth against the 
stones, 

And now they pick the bishop's bones; 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him.” 


The small square tower in the picture ts 
supposed to be the cruel bishop’s refuge, and 


Parlor Magic. 


is regarded by tourists with as much interey 
as though they believed the story. 


imposing eastles On the Rhine. In the for 
ground is one of those ecclesiastical proces 
sions common in the vicinity, that add to th 


. picturesqueness of the dreamy scene. 


The steamer and railway, those grand inno. 
vators admit of the accomplishment of much 
of this scenery in a little time, and the deck 
of the steamer, though not a very desirable spot 
for observation, allowing of small tarrying for 
examining the nice points, brings us very 
speedily in coritact with what we seek. The 
interest of the Rhine is centered in the dis 
tance from Beebrich to Cologne, relieved as it 
is by many islands and the most diversified 
scenery. 

The Rhine abounds with fish, including sal 
‘mon and salmon trout. Wild fowl als 
abound on its banks and islands. Gold \s 
also sometimes found in the sands, brought 
down to the shore from the mountains of 
Switzerland and of the Black Forest. 


The about forty miles sur 
sounds car definite weight; and 
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although we can neither see nor feel it, we are 
conscious of its pregeuce by the momentary 
operation of breathing. The weight of a col 
umn of air one inch square, and forty miles 
high, is about fifteen pounds. The reason 
why we are not crushed down by this enor 
mous weifht is, because we are surrounded on 
all sides by it, and as the pressure or weight is 
equal all around, it becomes, as far as we ary 
personally concerned, insensible. 

That the air does exert a definite pressure, 
in consequence of its weight, may be easily 
proved by anyone with the above simple ap- 
paratus—only a tumbler and a sheet of paper. 


. Filla tumbler gnite full of water, and care 


fully draw over its top a sheet of clean letter 
paper, and be eareful to see that there are no 
bubbles of air in the water; place your hand 
over the paper while inverting it, and when 
the glass is mouth downwards the ‘water will 
be kept in, until the paper “becomes wet 
through. The air pressing against the mouth 
of the tumbler is of greater weight than the 
water, and so until some air can cet in, to sup 
ply the place of the water, it cannot fall out 
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THE CRATER OF ETNA. 


There is no phenomenon in Nature mére 
terrible than a volcanic eruption, and the de- 
scription of such enchains the attention with 
an unyielding tenacity. Hence the destruc- 
tion of part of the city of Catania, by an 
eruption of Etna im 1669, described in the 
Analytical Reader, which some of the older 
boys will remember, was always read and re- 
read with an interest that, even now, is re- 
called with all the horrors it then awakened! 
We remember, especially, about the boy whom 
the good priest, who described the scené, 
found after the earthquake, whom he ques- 
tioned, whose only response was a look of 
horror, a gesture pointing to the ruined 
city, and then he disappeared, never to 
come back again in the book. 

Burning mountains, of which Etna is 
the grandest, are mysteries to the un- 
scientific and interpreters to the in- 
formed, who see in them confirmatives 
of established theories and bases of new, 
that wring from the earth the secrets of 
its own history. They fill with awe 
those who scale their summits and look 
¢own into depths blackened and marked 
by ages of fiery eruption; and to stand 
by an old crater—like that of Etna 6n 
this page—and feel one’s feet warm, 
really or in fancy, one had as lieve be 
on the plain below, in aless ardent tem- ° 
perature, with less chance of inhaling. 

a breath of sulphurous vapor, that 
might prove damaging to healthful exis- 
tence. 

Etna, the Gibbel Uttamat, or Moun- 
tain of Fire of the Saracens, is in the 
northeast of Sicily, near the coast, and within a 
short distance of Catania. Its loftiest summit is 
10874 feet above the sea level, and its base 
covers an area of about 90 miles in circum- 
ference, nearly eneireled by the rivers Alcan- 
tara and Giaratta, the sea bounding it on the 
east. The dimensions of the crater have 
been variously stated—the circumference from 
21-2 miles to 4 miles, and the depth from 
600 to 800 feet—all of which, however; are 
liable to be changed by eruptions. Instead 
of being one symmetrical eone, as is supposed, 
it has many minor or seeéndary cones on its 
flanks, some of considerable dimensions, and, 
from its many eruptions and the accretions of 
lava upon its sides, it is found upon nearing 
the top, to possess an exceedingly diversified 


surface, and the secondory voleanoes—eighty 
in number, the largest about seven hundred 
feet high—seen from above, present one of 
the most striking scenes imaginable, being 
arranged in beautiful picturesque groups and 
richly clothed with wood, those in the higher 
elevations with lofty pines, and those in the 
lower with chestnut, oak, beach and palm 
trees. The great terminating cone rises in 
barren and sterile grandeur; without one 
genial feature, 1100 feet above the line of 
vegetation, from an irregular base or plain 
about nine miles in circumference. The as- 


“eent of this peak is a cold and cheerless 


ue 
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effort. It is over a waste of black lava and 
scoris#, the path beset by constant danger 
from avalanches of ice and snow, or torrents 
of snow melted by the action of sudden fires, 
and, the top gained, the life is imperilled by 
blasts of sulphury vapors that come upon the 
visitor suddenly, and abundantly. 

No remiarkable eruption has occurred since 
1882, and an opinion is entertained that Etna 
‘ts Yapidly exhausting its voleanic powers, and 
that it is far less active now, and its eruptions 
much less formidable than they were in an- 
cient times. This is inferred from the greater 
maguitude of the ancient beds of lava, and 
masses of basalt, and from the smaller quantity 
and number of vitrified substances ejected; 
there being now scarcely none. 
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“ THE MONUMENTAL CITY,” 


Baltimore is thus called with some reason, 
though there is scarcely enough to give it so 
distinctive a title, the Washington Monument, 
here represented, being the loftiest and most 
conspicuous, though the Battle Monument is 
very handsome in execution and a prominent 
object. The former is situated upon high 
ground, at least one hundred feet above tide 
water, which renders it a sightly feature from 
every direction. The monument is situated 
near the centre of the city, and is surrounded 
by some of the mansions of wealthy citizens. 


Space is left about it to admit of an unob- 
structed view. The base is 50 feet square and 
20 feet high; from this rises a white marble 
Doric column 176 feet 6 inches high, on which 
rests a very graceful figure of Washington, of 
colossal size, a model of which may be seen in 
the basement. The statue is 16 feet high, and 
was modelled by Causici. So nicely is it har- 
monized that it seems from below and apart 
from it, but life size. It represents Washing- 
ton at the time of his surrendering the com- 


mand of the army at Annapolis, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LerrT1a Grey had but one friend to call 
upon; and he came as speedily as the train 


him. He found her calmer than he had been 
led to expect from Mrs. Mertoun’s account. 
She rose from her seat, and turned her pale 
face toward him, moving her lips ee 
before she could articulate the words. 

“You have come, Neil, O, it is such @ 
relief!” 

Neil Northwood took the cold hands out 
stretched toward him. 

“Tell me about this new calamity, Letitia. 
I am bewildered, and cannot think of any exe 
planation.” 

In grave but steady accents she repeated all 
that Owen had said to her, and how he hid 
left her on that memorable evening. 

Neil sat with his head bent down to his 
shading hand. 

“It is not likely this is a boyish freak. He 
would hardly run away, when he knew you’ 
were to gratify him. When this journey was 
promised for the coming day—” he com 
mented. 

“Run away! Owen run away from his 
mother!” ejaculated Mrs. Grey, indignantly, 
the first sob breaking down her voice. 

“No, it is not likely,and he was too thorough 
an oarsman, too fearless and practised a swim-- 
mer, to have met any accident.” 

“Unless—unless—O,;. who could have had 
any ill will to him ?—unless, Neil, there has. 
been foul play.”. 

And two shaking hands covered the poor: 
mother’s face that its foreboding horrors might 
hot be seen. 

“How could it be? asked the 
and they tell me he had never any quarrels. : 
And his very appearance must have shown 
thieves there was no likelihood of plunder. 
If the man, Jake Mertoun, had paid him for 
the boat, and any of our London ruffians had 
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|THE DERWENT. EYES AND HAIR. 
BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


PART IV. 


been around— But now I am utterly puz-. 


zled. The worst of it is, that, if I give it into 
the hands of the police, it will drag you into 
publicity.” 

“No matter; find, O Neil, find my son for 


could bring him, after the message reached «ye !” 


“T will do my best, Letitia. I hope you do 
not need any assurance of that. But that ad- 
vertisement haunts me. What if he saw it, 
and went there? Whit if, somehow, it has 
come about that Roland Mabury recognizes 
him, or through his description suspects your 
identity; might not he detain him?” 

Letitia Grey was staring into his face with 
wide, affrighted eyes. 

“Tt might be,” she said slowly, “but not of 
Owen’s free will. The boy loves his mother; 
he would know what anxiety his absence 
would cause, He would send me word, if he 
did not come to me.” 

“ But the word does not come, nor endra 
either,” repeated Neil. 

“And that is what gives. me such deadly 
fear. Owen, Owen, are 
are you?” ‘ 

“Ido. Ihave held down my anguish and 
horror with a stern hand, that I might have 
strength to persevere in the search for him. 
But something, I cannot tell what it is, some- 


. thing seems to assure me he is living, but in 


great trouble, if not danger.” 

“Rest easy, if such a thing is possible in 
this suspense. I will leave nothing undone that 
man can do. The first thing shall be an ad- 
vertisement, with his personal description. I. 
will have handbills scattered along the river. 
As soon as I have sent it to the printer; I will 
take the boat and Jake Mertoun, and follow 
- down the track Jake seems positive he took. 
The broken oarlock puzzles me, but we may- 
find an explanation. Keep’ up your heart,my 
poor Letitia. Your trials are indeed heavy.” 

Mrs. Grey followed him to'the door, watched 
him speaking with a knot of fishermen, and 
then go down the path toward the river; then 
turned back, and sat down beside the nicely- 
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packed trunk stil] standing in the room, lean- 
ing her weary head against the ceiling. 

“The waters are very deep, very deep and 
wild around me,” murmured she; “ and yet I 
cling desperately to the one hope that can 
save, and bring me forth.” “Surely, surely, 
since I have tried to bend meekly beneath the 
cross laid upon me, this last blow will be 
averted.” 

Neil Northwood, in the boat with Jake 
Mertoun, went gliding up the river toward 
Kingston. They hailed all the fishing-boats 
they met, to inquire if any one had seen or 
heard of a lad like Owen, but met no encour- 
agement. 

“ We must turn, and look down, as the cur- 
rent would take him,” said Neil at last, with 
a strong shudder, and he added between his 
teeth, “ Hapless Letitia!” 

“You think he’s done for? I’ve been 
afeard of foul play, all the time,” observed 
Jake, drawing his rough jerkin sleeve across 
his eyes; “ it’s a likely lad gone, that’s all I can 
say.” 

Neil was eyeing the river banks gloomily. 

“ T am little versed in these matters. Would 
a body drift straight down toward London and 
the mouth of the river, or be likely to lodge in 
the curves of the bank ?” . 

“ It’s hard telling. But if there’s been foul 
play, such coves don’t leave anything drifting 
to tell tales.” 

Neil Northwood shuddered again. A 
wretched, wretched picture rose before his 
mind’s eye. That lithe, vigorous young form, 
stiff and helpless, drifting, surging to and fro 
with the waves, the handsome, boyish face, 
stark and white, the cheery brown eyes filmed 
and sightless, the curly locks tangled and drip- 
ping; and, deepest sting of all, was the re- 
membrance of his secret dislike of the lad, his 
ready injustice to his noblest qualities, his 
quickness to perceive the traits he detested. 

Slipping along now on the river, Neil North- 
wood took a secret vow to be more kind and 
sympathizing, should the lad be found at last ; 
and as his thoughts reverted to the desolate 
mother, he was almost ready to wish he might 
change places with him wherever he might 
be; give Owen back to life and his mother’s 
arms, and go himself, the lonely, friendless 
man, to the quiet, enduring rest beneath the 
lulling water. 

Jake roused him from this mood, pointing 
over to the white turrets of Inglis Park. 

“ He looked mighty sharp over yonder, last 
night, when he brought me up the river to get 
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my money for the boat, and I remember now 
he said something about going there to look 
about. I told him I should maybe be gone 
two hours. It would take about that to row 
here and back, from where I agreed to meet 
him, There’d be no harm In asking if any. 
body seed him.” 

A little flicker of hope glimmered in Neil's 
grave eyes. 

“Let us try it, at all events. Turn your 
boat thither.” 

They were soon at the landing-place. Jake 
leaped ashore, and looked about him with 
sharp, alert eyes. 

All at once he darted forward, and pounced 
upon something in the bushes fluttering t 
and fro with the wind. 

He brought it forward triumphantly. 

“ This ere looks like one of Owen’s handker. 
chiefs, There’s something in the corner. I’m 
a poor fisherman and can’t read writing. See 
what you make of it.” 


“Good heavens! you are right. It is 


Owen’s. It is Letitia’s handwriting, and his’ 


initials. He has been here then,” exclaimed 
Neil, shaking from head to foot with excite. 
ment. “Whose place is this, Jake?” 

“It’s Inglis Park, sir, and belongs to a little 
girl, every rood of it.” 

“The girl he saved from the river,” ex- 
claimed Neil, bitterly. 

“She! you don’t sayso. And there was the 
noble gentleman a telling me about it, and it 
had gone clean out of my head. Why, it 
was he who was with me when I found the 
boat. It was he who was asking all about 
Owen.” 

“Who are you talking about?” demanded 
Neil, sternly. 

“Lord Roland Mabury. He’s the guardian, 
you see, for this dainty little miss, who owns 
the big house yonder. And he wanted to find 
Owen. He didn’t know the name, but he de- 
scribed him out, so I knew in a minute.” 

“ By Heaven! it is he who is keeping him. 
I will tear the boy from him, or post him in 
the street of London, for the villain that he 
is!” 

“Hush! why it’s the great Lord Roland 
Mabury you're talking about. And this ere 
is on the Inglis ground, and by George! there’s 
some folks coming this way. What’l| we do?” 

“Stay where we are, and demand that boy,” 
answered Neil Northwood fiercely, leaping out 
of the boat and standing erect and haughty, 
while a gentleman and two ladies came saunt- 
ering down the river avenue. 
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Belle Marmaduke’s sharp eyes were the first 
to spy the intruders. 

“Why, who have you here?” asked she, 
carelessly. Then she caught her breath 
gh whirled about to face Lord Ro- 

“Look, my lord, as sure as my eyes 
pa me faithfully, there’s the savage-looking 
man who glared at you so from the boat. 
And he’s not improved in his humor, judging 
by his manner.” 

Lord Roland’s eyes were bent thoughtfully 
tothe ground. He lifted them with a sudden 
start, and as he met Neil Northwood’s fierce 
glance he paled visibly, but otherwise kept his 


composure, 

“Let us return to the house,” said Mande. 
“J am sure the man is insane.” 

“Rather let us go forward, and learn his 
motives for coming hither,” returned Belle, 
eagerly. “You see there is another man, a 
peaceable looking fellow, and Lord Roland is 
with us. Why should we be afraid ?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Roland, “ we had best go 
on. He may have brought the desired infor- 
mation from the boy who saved you, Maude.” 

But his face was still pale, and his lips 
pressed firmly together. He dropped the la- 
dies from his arm, and went forward a little 
in advance, a peculiar expression on his face, 
half-sorrowful, half as beseeching forbearance. 

Neil Northwood stood like a rock, and 
never moved his fiery eyes from the other’s 
face. 

“You have come to see Lady Maude in be- 
half of the lad who saved her life,” began 
Lord Roland. “She will be very glad to hear 
from him.” 

“My errand is to you, Roland Mabury,” ex- 
claimed Nefl, his voice hoarse with passion. 
“Have done with your miserable sophistry, 
and give me back the boy, thou double-dyed 
Villain 

Lord Roland stepped forward, and lifted up 
adeprecating hand. 

“Neil, Neil,” said he, in a quick, beseeching 
tone.; “will you never be easonable? Have’ 
you no charity, no pity?” 

“Charity! pity! for one who has poisoned 
the very air I breathe, who has clouded my 
sky, blasted every green hope of my life! and 
saying that, is telling the least of your baleful 
influence. I could bear it for myself—but for 
another— Be still! the past is dead and gone, 
let it lie, waiting the judgment of the resur- 
rection! It is the present wrong I come to 
Tight, Roland Mabury.” 

“The present? Neil, my poor Neil, have 
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you really lost your senses?” exclaimed Lord 
Roland, in a sorrowful voice. 
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“TI want the boy, the boy who was with me 
in the boat. He is a relation of mine, you 
have no claim upon him, You shall not hide 
him from me.” 

“What boy?” ejaculated Lord Roland, in 
utter astonishment. 

“You can simulate innocence for others, 
but you will not deceive me. He has been 
heré. We have found his handkerchief. I 
swear to you I will have him from you, though 
I try the justice of every court in England!” 
retorted Neil, passionately. 

Jake Mertoun stepped forward, pulling off 
his cap with an obsequious bow. 

“It’s the boy your lordship was asking 
about. You know we found the drifting boat. 
He’s missing, your lordship, and his poor 
mother is well nigh crazed.” 

“ The lad missing! I am grieved to hear it. 
But why do you come to me?” returned Lord 
Roland. 

“The gentleman may know, I’m sure I can’t 
see. But we found his handkerchief here, 
that’s sartain.” 

“Neil,” said Lord Roland, with a voice 
tremulous with deep emotion, “ i: the name 
of our old friendship, give me credit at least 
for truthfulness. I know nothing about this 
boy’s absence. You can learn by inquiry how 
diligently I have been seeking him. And if 
you would only listen to me, I could explain 
all of the past, so that you would pity, rather 
than blame me.” 

“The past is dead, leave it buried,” an- 
swered Neil, harshly; “it is the boy I want!” 

“T am very sorry. I will give you all the 
help possible. You say he is a relation of 
yours! We were all impressed by his gallant 
bearing, and noble face. We shall feel it 
keenly ourselves if harm has come to him.” 

Neil’s piercing eyes had been searching 
his face. He turned to Jake with a groan. 

“Let us go,” he said; “the man knows 
nothing about him, and his presence*is like a 
dagger to me.” 

“And what must yours be to me then, 
Neil ?” exclaimed his lordship, bitterly. “ Have 
you a heart of stone, remembering all I suf- 
fered, all I lost. What horrible torturing 
memory haunts every step I take! Neil, Neil, 
let us be friends again.” 

Neil Northwood struck fiercely at the out- 
stretched hand. 

“ Never, never, in her name, never!” 

A bitter, bitter sigh shook Lord Roland’s 
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breast, and while Neil leaped into the boat 
beckoning fiercely for Jake to follow, his lord- 
ship walked back to the ladies with a gloomy 
face. 

Maude had only caught a word here and 
there, but Belle Marmaduke’s trained ear had 
gathered enough to give her the drifting of 
the whole conversation. ; 

“ Was the man really insane, Lord Roland ?” 
asked she. 

“No, not in the strict sense of the word, 
but something very like it in another,” replied 
he, with a heavy sigh. 

“ What were they saying about a handker- 
chief?” questioned Maude, more to divert his 
thoughts, than from genuine curiosity. 

“ They found it here. It belongs, they say, 
to the lad who saved you, and he is strangely, 
unaccountably absent, missing. It is all a 
mysterious tangle.” 

“Perhaps he has gone on a journey,” an- 
swered Maude, with a calm, confident smilé. 
“ When it is time for him, he will come.” 

Lord Roland did not answer. He was 
walking along with folded arms, lost in the 
most gloomy abstraction. 

Belle watched him furtively, but spoke noth- 
ing of her exulting thoughts. 

“So the paragon is in danger of exposure ; 
the plot thickens, and I must look out to have 
my share in it.” 

Jake Mertoun, rowing vigorously, turned in- 
quisitive glances upon the face of his com- 
panion, but read nothing beyond its black 


gioom. 

“What is to be done now?” asked he, at 
length. 

“TI will go back to see his mother, and then 
hasten to London and put the case in the 
hands of a detective. If he is alive, we will 
find the lad if he is dead, we will know it,” 
returned Neil. 

“Look you here,” said Jake, resting a mo- 
ment on his oar. “I be no scholar, and make 
no pretence towards smartness, but I can tell 
a good man and a knave when I meet ’em; 
and it’s mostly the last,I can tell you, I’m 
dealing with, take it all round. Yon’s no vil- 
lain, though you called him so; and he’s as in- 
nocent of this here trouble as an’ unborn 
baby.” 

“How much do you know about it?” 
growled Neil, and pulled his hat down closer 
over his brows. Nevertheless the assertion 
only boldly declared the faint whisper in his 
own heart. There had been a touching sad- 
ness, a meek appeal in Lord Roland’s manner, 
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which had started strange thoughts, old men. 
ories. How proud he had been once of thy 


man’s friendship! How he had loved hip pn 
with an almost womanish devotion! Ani yond: 
between then and now what hot surges gf HM ome 
hate and wrath had scorched, and killed, anj suspe 
withered .every vestige, as he believed, of Nei 
kindly feeling! Was it possible there haj only | 
been a mistake? Had he really wronged s 
noble, suffering soul ? police 
But in another moment he drove the HH jecja 
thought from him in bitter scorn. Wha tery, 
chance was there for deception? What faint HF ine 
est room for doubt? No, he was a villain, the ihe |. 
more detestable, because of this hypocritica IJ yyict 
As 
Row away, Mertoun,” said he, sternly. I 44 su 
“You are only learned in the coarser wilesof HB ward 
the devil; I have seen something of his refine 9% jor | 
ment and aristocracy.” orabl 
Jake shook his head, and hunted up hist HH and 

. bacco, after which not a word was spokenon HJ what 
either side, until they were landed on the & [ord 
shore again. near 
The famous London police took hold of the #% the 
affair with avidity, not so much, it must be 9 com 
admitted, by reason of the stern injunc WB off 
tions of the pale, savage-looking clerk, who #& \ynd 
came every morning for details, and went Li 
away with slow step and hanging head, but «] 
because secretly my Lord Roland emptied his J upo 


purse into the chief’s hand, and said: 

“ Persevere, search everywhere, and come to 
me whenever you need means to help you.” 

Squads of men were sent up the river as far 
as Owen’s boat was known to have gone, andat 
untold expense they explored the mysteries 
of-the muddy bottom, dredging in the shal 
lows, and diving into the depths. Every bush 
hung bank was shaken through, every con- 
ceivable hiding-place bared to the keen eyes 
of the searchers. Suspicious hangers-on were 
followed, tracked, watched day and night—all 
the wonderful, subtle, mysterious machinery 
of a trained police force set into noiseless mo- 
tion. But the days dragged on into weeks, 
and the weeks slipped away into months, and 
Owen Grey’s fate was still a profound mystery. 

Letitia Grey bore it wonderfully. Some 
hidden force in her nature unfolded in this her 
great need, and gave her strength and calm- 
ness. But while all the rest of the interested 
searchers—all but one rather—had settled 
into the positive conviction of the lad’s death, 
the undaunted mother held bravely to her 
first declaration, that Owen was alive—some- 
where; somehow he was alive, and yearning 
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for his mother. Could a mother’s heart be 
deceived? If it was set free from earthly 
ponds, would not her boy’s spirit whisper 
some message to hers t0 relieve this agonizing 


d, and suspense ? 

ed, of M Neil heard her in respectful silence, but he 
* had HH only believed it a tender mother’s delusion. 
a The conclusion was irresistible. Even the 


police, trained to such steady perseverance, 
declared, though time might unravel the mys- 
tery, and some dying wretch might confess 
the crime hereafter, it was hopeless to look for 


which came, some three weeks after the dis- 
appearance of the missing youth, strengthen- 
ed such a conviction. Lady Maude came for- 
ward, and related what no one had suspected, 
her interview with Owen Grey on that mem- 
orable night. To be sure, she was reticent 
and guarded, but she was able to tell precisely 
what time it was when she entered the house. 
Lord Roland and Jake Mertoun knew very 
nearly the hour of the night when they found 
theempty boat. Whatever catastrophe had 
come then, had happened within half a mile 
of Inglis Park, either on the river or near lying 
land, and Maude had been the last to see him. 

Lady Maude shared Mrs. Grey’s conviction. 

“He told me he might start in the morning 
upon a long journey,” she said. “There was 
something mysterious in his allusion to it. I 
think he has gone, and that when it is right, 
we shall see him back again.” 

Lord Roland, in no wise sharing this cheer- 
ful opinion, encouraged Maude to retain it. 
He himself had grown grave, and wan-look- 
ing. People began to say, at last, Lord Ro- 
land was yielding up his youth, and to watch 
for every new sign of the approach of Time’s 
defacing finger. 

Belle Marmaduke, who was always hover- 
ing near him with her lynx eyes alert to 


inery §§ catch every significant expression of his coun- 
38 MO- tenance, had become puzzled. In her un- 
veeks, way, she had managed to learn 
s,and § Many little events which no one else suspect- 
stery. —§ *d, but the more she discovered, the more 
Some § ‘ificult grew the problem. 

is her She ferreted out Neil Northwood’s address, 
calm- ff «ad one day startled him by appearing at the 
rested § ireshold of the dim office where he kept his 
ettled 9 ‘mployer’s books, with ‘her red lips a-smile, 
leath, 9 Md her black eyes glittering in triumph. 
o her §f Here again, she was terribly taken aback. 
some- ff Her sparkling looks and coquettish graces 
rning § Were uncurrent coin at such a market. Neil, 


saver, sallower, sterner than ever before, 
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the lad to be found alive. A development — 
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faced her, and squarely demanded her busi- 
ness. What could Miss Belle reply? Her 
usual nonchalance failed her for a moment, 
and she faltered out at the outset what she 
had meant to retain till the termination of 
the conversation, and not to betray even then, 
unless there were excellent reasons for it, that 
she had come because she suspected he shar- 
ed her enmity to Lord Roland, and could tell 
her something about him. She could have 
bitten out her tongue a moment after, but the 
mischief was done. 

Neil Northwood, who had such chivalrous 
devotion for one woman that he would readily, 
any time, have crushed his best hopes to 
gratify her wishes or save her from pain, had 
no mercy for the weaknesses of all the rest of 
her sex, no eye to discover attractions in their 
loveliést mien, no heart to be touched by their 
most subtle fascinations. Besides, it was un- 
fortunate for Miss Belle that he detested 
brunettes. 

He turned to her with that darkly sarcastic 
smile of his, covering the entrance of his den 
in bear fashion. 

“ Young woman, this is the counting-room of 
an honest merchant, occupied by an humble 
clerk. Its motto is to meddle with no busi- 
ness but in our own line. You must go to 
your fine drawing-rooms to collect your tit- 
bits of scandal.” 

And with this he swung the door in her 
face, turned the key with a vicious snap, and 
went back to his desk. ? 

And Miss Belle, amidst the tittering of the 
clerks outside, walked hurriedly from the shop, 
concluding that she would leave that particu- 
lar vein of information unworked for the 

t. 

Poor Neil had more reasons than any one 
guessed, for being savage. His employer had 
complained of his frequent absences, and his 
pre-occupied mind; and his liberal expendi- 
tures in the search for Owen had so reduced 
his means that he could not afford to lose the 
place. Besides, there was Mrs. Grey with but 
a mere pittance for her support. To be sure, 
since the contributions of Owen were no long- 
er received, the desolate woman had insisted 
upon taking in what work could be obtained 
in that neighborhood; for nothing could in- 
duce her to leave the house where he would 
come to seek her, if ever he escaped from the 
impenetrable mystery which now surrounded 
him. But it smote to Neil’s devoted heart 
like a dagger thrust, every time he saw her 
bending over her work, and he chafed inward- 
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ly at his powerlessness to place her safe from 
all such needs. Behind and beneath all this 
was a morbid restlessness which pained and 
alarmed him. A tempting suggestion had 
come to him, and it would not be thrust 
aside. 

The boy was gone. She was alone now, the 
last tie which held her to that miserable past 
snapped rudely asunder. Why might not 
Time’s healing touch cauterize the festering 
wound, deaden the remembrance? What 
was there to hinder them from beginning a 
new life, finding peace and happiness once 
more? Might she not learn now to care for 
him? Not like the throbbing warmth of his 
idolatrous love—he was not wild enough to 
hope for that—but a calm, grave affection, 
which should be rich reward for his long, faith- 
ful, unswerving devotion? These thoughts 


haunted him day and night. What mighthe . 


not become, so his heart should be able to re- 
vive from this deadly blast, and be peaceful 
and content? He felt within him the power 
to be twice the man he had ever been. His 
employer was right. It was but cold, half 
service he had given; all his keenest interest 
had been far away, mind, as it were, divorced 
from the body. Now different it might be! 

With such tempting thoughts poor Neil 
wrestled and wrestled, but every day they 
waxed stronger. Twice he went out to Mrs. 
Grey’s, determined to speak them bravely, and 
twice the sight of her grave, pale, abstracted 
face sent him back hugging the comforting 
excuse for his silence. 

“Tt is not.time yet. I must give her time. 
It will soon be very different. She cannot 
mourn always.” . 

But Neil little suspected how thoroughly 
the lonely woman, living her solitary life there 

_ amidst those rude people, went back to her 
past, and dwelt in it, and fed upon it. 

Letitia Grey’s was not an ordinary charac- 
ter. ‘There were deep, exhaustless tains 
of strength underlying her fragile appearance. 
There were subtle, mysterious links which 
bound her to wonderful and invisible elements. 
Lovely and rarely symmetrical as was the out- 
ward semblance, the mind within was still 
more perfectly rounded, the soul far more 
rich in grace. Alone, in dependence and pov- 
erty, cruelly bereft of her last solace, haunted 
always by the bitter menace of a terrible grief 
which could reach her, even from years that 
had fled forever, this woman was not crushed, 
nor broken down. The first shock of this last 
blow had stunned her, but she had risen from 
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it with that dauntless heroism which may 
well bear the palm away from the fire of bat. 
tle rage. She would bear as bravely, she 
would accept as meekly as possible, what was 
laid upon her. And so calm, although very 
grave and still, she lingered in the dreary spot 
which Owen’s glad smile and eager voice had 
made so bright for her. The pitying neigh. 
bors looked in upon her now and then, but 
they knew, without her hinting it, how litte 
companionship they were able to give her, 
She had lost her dread of the discovery of her 
old identity. It was for Owen’s sake she had 
struggled against it. She was pensive nov. 
Neil’s visits were less cheering than ever be 
fore, since, without fathoming the cause, she 
detected his restlessness and abstraction, and 
was relieved from sympathizing uneasiness by 
his absence. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Bur one day there came a visitor who 
brightened her monotonous existence, s 
Letitia Grey had believed nothing but Owen's 
return could ever do. She heard a timid 
knock at the outer door, and went out to ai- 
mit, as she supposed, one of the fishermen’: 
wives or some of the children. An involun- 
tary smile came to her lips as she caught sight 
rt pretty picture through the unclosing 

There was a young girl, daintily and richly 
dressed, but with nothing showy or unbecon- 
ing in the slightest detail of her costume. 
A pale blue dress of some soft, thick ma- 
terial, a short, deep blue velvet sacque, and 
hat with white plumes, and fluttering know 
of azure ribbon. These Mrs. Grey saw after 
ward, but now her eyes were caught and held 
by the sweet, fair face with its wide, eager, 
blue eyes, and its shyly smiling lips, half 
a-tremble with a wistful grief, and by the wav- 
ing cloud of curling hair of a golden bronze, 
just such as matched the tresses Owen had 
so often snatched from the keeping of her 
own shrouding lace cap. ‘ 

“You are Mrs. Grey,” said a sweet, clear 
voice ; “ may I come in and see you? I came 
down the river in Mr. Mertoun’s boat.” 

“Certainly. You are chilly, I : u sure, if 
you have come on the water this wintry day: 
You shall be warm in a moment.” 

Behind the fairy figure were the square 
shoulders of Jake, and a rich fur cloak hung 
carelessly over his arm. 
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“She axed me so earnestly, I couldn’t help 
bringing her, ma’am. I hope you wont be 
offended,” whispered Jake, as he handed over 
the cloak. 


“Why should I?” answered Mrs. Grey, 
with a sad smile, still entirely unsuspicious of 
the identity of her visitor; and taking the 
costly garment into her own hands, she led 
her lovely young visitor hastily through the 
forlorn outer room, into what Owen called 
his oasis in the desert. 

The apartment still wore its cosy, pic- 


taresque look. Mrs. Grey, aside from her. 


own refined taste, had found a melancholy 


pleasure in keeping the same artistic arrange- 


ments which had so delighted her boy. There 
were the pictures, the books, the groups of 
statuary, and above all, the window filled with 
flowers. It was in its glory now, that flower- 
stand. For while winter’s chilly breath was 
freezing all the pleasant breath in the out-of- 
door gardens, here there seemed additional 
strength and vigor. The stalks of all the 
plants were stout and strong, the leaves re- 
freshingly green and profuse, while the blos- 
soms fairly ran riot beneath the welcome 
warmth. There were fuchsias drooping their 
sprays of crimson glory, purple-veined and 
dusky-tongued on one side, and snowy, waxy 
callas uplifting their fairy cups on the other. 
Odorous whispers came with every stir of air 
from mignonette and heliotrope, nodding their 
dustering héads into a convolution of pale 
purple and burnt ‘sienna. A little bush of 
heath seemed like #pink cloud sailing through 
silvery skies. An Orange tree gave a tropic 
breath, and opened its milky blossoms amidst 
the glossy green leaves, and gloried in donning 
tiny balls of yellowish green, and two red gold 
globes, already perfected to fruitage. Ver- 
benas, and numberless creepers, wove in and 
out their rainbow hues, and for a framework, 
an English ivy, carefully transplanted, circled 
thrice the window-casement. An artist could 
not have asked a more graceful arrangement 
or harmonious blending of colors. 

Mrs. Grey's visitor glanced at it lovingly, 
and then turned away. 

“Mrs. Grey,” said she, “I have been long- 
ing so much to see you, but I was almost 
afraid to come. And now I have stolen away 
without their suspecting where I am gone.” 

She settled herself into the proffered rock- 
ing-chair, while she spoke, but never moved 
her eyes from Mrs. Grey’s face. 

“Tt was 1, you know, who saw Owen that 
night. I have been afraid you would dread ‘o 
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see me, because—because if he had not come 
there, it might never have happened.” 

Her hostess’s hand, which had been remov- 
ing her hat and unbuttoning the sacque, drop- 
ped away suddenly. 

“You are Lady Maude Inglis?” faltered her 
whitening lips. 

“Iam. He saved my life; Olet me help 
yon mourn for his absence. Let me love you 
a little!” cried Maude, starting from her seat, 
and half extending her arms, while the warm 
tears filled the blue eyes, and evetflowed the 
golden lashes. 

Letitia Grey looked a momént into the 
sweet, sympathizing faee, and then took the 
girl to her heart. 

“ My child, my sweet child! Do you know 
how he dreamed about you?” 

“Ido. He told me about it, and I have 
come to tell you every word we said. No one 
else has heard it, no one else ever shall. O, 
it is so sweet that you are not angry with me, 
that you will let me love you.” 

And this young creature, from whose path- 
way the thorns and cares had been so zealous- 
ly removed, and the pale, grave woman, who 
had borne the world’s heaviest burdens so 
meekly, fell into each other’s arms, smiling, 
weeping, kissing each other fondly. 

It was some time before either could talk 
calmly or coherently, but Maude, by little 
ejaculations, and broken sentences, and elo- 
quent gestures, had givén a comprehensive 
account of her moonlight meeting with Owen. 

“You know what’ I promised. I scareely 
knew what it meant then, but it has grown 
upon me till it is a solemn responsibility. He 
is not dead, he cannot be dead; I feel it here,” 
and she laid her white hand against her flut- 
tering heart. “But where is he? what shall 
we doto find him? O, that is what haunts . 
me day and night!” 

Letitia Grey kissed her again with almost 
reverential tenderness. 

“My child,” said she, “Heaven has sent 
you. Our paths indeed touch—I will shun 
that truth no longer. And we two, we whom 
he loved best,—why not who both love him 
best ?—out of all the rest insist that he is still 
alive. It is the intuition of wrapt, unselfish 
love. Be comforted, darling, as I am comfort- 
ed. Somehow, somewhere we shall find him. 
He will come back to us. I feel it, I know it.” 

Lady Maude looked up into the shining, 
inspired face. 

“Ah,” said she, “he told me how beautiful 
you were. No wonder he could dream of no 
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other ideal. As if it were possible for my 
poor, silly face to be like yours, though I grow 
ever so good and wise!” 

“Sweet child! one could not wish it more 
lovely. And my boy saved it from the shroud- 
ing waters! My gallant, gallant boy! This 
is all so strange!” 

“Like a dream, I am sure!” answered 
Maude, nestling closer into the encircling 
arms. “ You do,not think me a foolish child? 
I was so afraid you would not understand it. 
But I explain it just as Owen did. I had my 
ideal; my kind, noble guardian was all I could 
ask for a hero,exeept that he is so far beyond 
me in years. And then came Owen. Some- 
how, that night he had the very looks and 
gestures, he seemed the very personation of 
Lord Roland returned to his youth, How 
could I help giving the promise, knowing that 
if he only realized his hopes, he would be just 
the ideal I had set up? I know if Owen does 
not come, I shall never see another who will 
be so grand and noble to me as Lord Roland.” 

“Lord Roland! I had forgotten him!” ex- 
claimed Letitia Grey, in a low, tremulous 
voice, but she turned away her face that the 
girl might not see its white look of consterna- 
tion. 

“He is my guardian. I had some vague, 
foolish thoughts once, that I might sometime, 
possibly, out of weariness of all others, turn 
to him, The years between did not seem so 
wide a division as now. I told Owen if he 
did not come I should,marry Lord Roland. 
But I did not know myself then. This strange 
absence, these wild conjectures about his fate, 
have riveted my thoughts upon Owen. And 
he is so much like Lord Roland. You would 
say soif you could see Lord Roland. Owen 
is his very image. O Mrs. Grey, we must find 
Owen!” 

Letitia Gray put her hand to her forehead. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ we must find Owen.” 

“ And you—you must not remain here. You 
will come to Inglis Park and be my dear 
friend,my very mother. But it is as hard to 
think you are old enough for that, as to be- 
lieve that Lord Roland was my father’s 
senior.” 

Lord Roland, Lord Roland! Why must 
that name break in so often upon her inno- 
cent prattle? Letitia Grey turned her pale 
face towards the window, and sighed drearily. 

“You are tired. And I am leaning niy 
heavy weight against you,” said Maude, anx- 
- fously. “Sit down in the chair beside me. 
But give me your hand, it is so sweet to be 
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sure that I am here, and that you do not re. 
pel me. O, IL longed so much to come before, 
but I never dared, And I could ask no one, 
for I would not tell my aunt nor my guardian, 
either of them, about my promise to Owen, 
or what he said to me. They would call me 
wild. But to-day I saw this man near the 
bank, and I knew himinamoment. I waved 
my handkerchief, and sent Lucille into the 
house, while he was coming to me, for a cloak, 
And he said he could take me where you were, 
and before I had time to think, was I rash or 
not, I was on the way.” 

“ Heaven sent you to be a comfort to me,” 
returned Mrs. Grey, kissing the wistful lips 
“And I hope you will come again, that is, if 
your friends will allow it. You must tell them 
about it, and obey their wishes. I see not 
how they can object.” 

“ But I want to carry you back. This is no 
place for you. Jake, the fisherman, said they 
had always wondered why you stayed amang 
them; one could see you were a lady born.” 

The time had gone by when Letitia Grey 
could be affrighted at this, and she only 
sighed. 

“I cannot go with you, dear child. I must . 
remain here where my boy would come to 
find me. But you may come frequently, if 
your noble friends do not disapprove your 
visits to so poor a place.” 

“No one shall hinder me. Lord Roland 
shall come and see you, and then he will 
understand why I love you so much already.” 

No sign of gasping terror at her heart was 
allowed to the calm, even tones, as Letitia 
Grey replied: 

“ My child, you must promise to come alone. 
It would distress me greatly to see any gen- 
tlemen visitors. Remember my long seclu- 
sion, my lonely position. You must never 
bring your guardian here, Lady Maude.” 

“I wanted you to see him. I thought it 
would please you to detect this likeness to 
yourson. But, of course,I shall obey you. 
He does not come so often to Inglis Park 
now. I think he has some trouble of his own; 
there is a change in him since that day he 
received the telegram, the very day he just 
the same as asked me to marry him, if I could 
not find anybody that suited me better.” 

“ Lady Maude, you mast not marry him.” 

“No fear,” laughed Maude, “he took It 
back that very next day. Belle throws out 
dark hints of a wife to be rid of first. But I 
don’t believe her. Lord Roland is the soul of 
jonor. No one shall make me doubt him.” 
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“T shall not try,” said Letitia Grey, softly. 
They talked on of many things, and yet all 
subjects revolving around one central pivot— 
the mysteriously lost, who must somehow be 
quickly found. Little Maude revealed more 
of her innocent heart, her sensitive, impressi- 
ble temperament, to that other blue eye in 
the brief hour of their interview, than Lady 
Margaret had learned in the seventeen years 
of the young girl’s life. They parted like ten- 
der relatives. 

“And now I must go. E must really go, or 
they will be frightened at the Park. It is a 
long row, too, for poor Jake. I cannot bear 
to leave you,” said Maude, with both arms 
around the neck of her new-found friend. 

“And I am strangely loathe to give you up,” 
faltered Mrs. Grey. 

“If you would come with me to the Park ?” 
coaxed Maude. 

“Nay, nay, it is impossible.” 

“Then I shall come soon. It will be easier 
to have the carriage bring me, and swifter.” 

“TI will accompany you to the boat. Jake 
must be very careful with so precio a 
passenger.” 

Hand in hand the pair descended to the 

little wharf. Jake was waiting there, and, 
mindful of the shining gold piece already 
given, was eager for the return trip. Letitia 
Grey stood gravely watching the dancing boat 
till it turned the bend of the river, and the 
snowy plumes and fluttering golden curls were 
lost to her view; and walked back “with the 
brightest face,” Mrs. Mertoun said to her 
neighbor, “that she had shown since that 
terrible misfortin 0’ hern.” 
- The prancing of spirited horses before her 
door, the next afternoon, startled Mrs. Grey 
into rushing out in vague terror, and then 
wilder hope. But no: it was no Owen, re- 
turning to her in triumph. Lady Maude’s 
bright face was looking from the window of 
the elegant carriage. 

“Dear Mrs. Grey, I couldn’t wait any 
longer. You are to take a little ride with me, 
‘and while Dixon is resting the horses at the 
inn, we will have a nice walk in this pretty 
country lying back of you. I am sure you 
will not refuse, when I tell you I have my 
guardian’s express permission. And it is not 
cold at all for the season.” 

Mrs. Grey turned back at once, and re- 
appeared in her brown dress, neat and taste- 
ful, but of simple material, with plain hat and 
thick shawl. A heavy brown veil was flung 
back from her face. 
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Dixon was too well used to his young mis- 
tress’s whims to be astonished at the forlorn 
spot to which she had come for a companion 
in her long drive. And so, régardless of the 
group of shouting children gathered together 
in clamorous delight at the unusual sight, he 
opened the door of the carriage, and assisted 
her to Lady Maude’s side. Neither was he 
‘Bhocked when the latter kissed the stranger 
eagerly; for he had heard the melancholy 
story of the young fisherman who had saved 
Lady Maude’s life. But when he saw the 
lady’s face, he started, rubbed his eyes, and 
climbing slowly to his seat behind the coach- 
man, muttered: 

“That's a face I’ve seen before! and not in 
a place like this poor den, either.” 

Maude, within the carriage, was carefully 
folding her own fur cloak around her guest’s 
shoulders, 

“TI hope you do not feel the cold. The car- 
riage is close, and I think it is a delightful 
day; such another as we may hardly hope for 
until spring is here again. You look so very 
pale, dear Mrs. Grey!” 

“It is something new, my child, for me to 
be riding in a carriage, and in such dear com- 
pany. I may well be little startled from my 
composure.” 

“But you like it, I hope? You'll enjoy it.” 

“How can I help it? And your friends 
were willing you should come to me; ; ain 
very thankful for that.” 

“TI asked no one but my guardian, and’ he 
had not a word of objection, but rather ap- 
proved. I expected to be catechised concern- 
ing your appearance ; but he questioned never 
a word, only said if you were the lad’s mother, 
you were probably ‘some cousin of a gentle- 
man he once knew, and that there was no 
fear of my choosing improper or injudicious 
companions. SoI shall come to you just as 
often as this blustering old winter will allow. 
But I cannot help wishing you would make 
your home with me, at the Park. Lady Mar- 
garet is very glad I have decided to forego the 
London season. But how could I go into gay 
and festive scenes under this suspense, re- 
membering him? I have been asking Lord 
Roland about further investigations. He 
thinks they are hopeless, but has promised to 

urge the police to keep the case in mind.” 

“My own friend is doing the same. We 
weak women can only ‘pray; but that may 
prove the strongest means for his release. 
Human skill and wisdom fail. Heaven alone 
is powerful.” 
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' “Let us never weary, then, of our part. 
See, here is the inn. What if we walk a little 
way towards the village, while they are at- 
tending to the horses? I like to walk when 
the ground is so crisp and hard, and echoes 
back your tread.” 

The ladies descended, and sauntered slowly 
along the highway, Dixon keeping behind 
them at a respectful distance. They were 
detained by a closed gate across the street, 
which was crossed by a railroad, and waited 
as the iroh monster came shrieking on. The 
train was one which stopped at way stations, 
and made a pause, though there were but few 
passengers to alight. The attention of Maude 
was attracted by a short, stunted figure, clad 
in wretched rags, which leaped nimbly from 
_ one of the second-class carriages. It was a 
child of twelve or fourteen, evidently, but 
with dwarfed limbs and a thin, sharp face, 
with a painfully precocious look in the great 


staring eyes. Eyes, it was evident, which had — 


looked upon a great deal of misery, and possi- 
bly of sin and crime. 

The girl stood quite still, even after the 
train had moved away, staring about her with 
‘a puzzled, wondering look. A forlorn, 
wretched looking creature, indeed! The 
scanty blue woollen skirt was torn. and drab- 
bled, and worn threadbare in places; the little 
square shawl, faded to a dingy shade which 
hardly gave hint of the original color, was 
huddled rather than folded over her shoulders. 
Her hands and arms were bare, and blue in 
ugly spots which hinted of something beyond 
the chill of the air. Through the wide gaps 
of thin, cheap shoes peeped the purple, dingy 
feet, guiltless of stockings, and evidently quite 
‘as unfamiliar with water. 

She stood motionless, lost in wonder, prob- 
ably, at the breadth of space around her; for 
she had never before left the reeking, crowd- 
ed, narrow streets of St Giles. Wretched, 
forlorn little waif of humanity that she was, 
reared from her birth in one of the foulest 
dens of iniquity that the great Babel of Lon- 
don could present. Wild uproar, shrill vitu- 
peration, clashing weapons and sounding 
‘Dlows, curses, shrieks, midnight brawls, all 
these she understood and accepted as a mat- 
‘ter of course. But the sudden silence left 
behind when the train shot away, this wide 
breadth of land and far reach of sky, clear, 
calm, peaceful, struck down upon this dumb, 
sin-cramped nature, and startled it beyond 
the power of any alarm or threatening danger. 
She looked awe-struck, amazed, like one 
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dropped suddenly into a new sphere, and 
glanced bewilderedly up and down. 

The crisp remnants of blackened flower and 
vine on the banks of the road, the evergreen 
hedges in the distance, were evidently mat- 
ters of keen interest, for she looked at them 
long and intently. But presently she put 
both hands over her eyes, those bright, know- 
ing, eerie eyes, and muttered: 

“You mustn’t look any more, Bet; you'll 
be all in a muddle, and then what'll become 
of ye, and the poor lad beside? * Walk straight 
up, with your back to the track, not go down 
the hill’ That’s all straight, anyhow. ‘Keep 
to the right-hand road all the way till you see 
the river, then turn down the second lane 
you pass.’ That’s right, too. You're a tramp, 
Bet. Now you'd better start, afore this great 
sky swallows you up.” 

She shook her little emaciated body, scram- 
bled away the shaggy, unkempt locks from 
her eyes, and moved on. 

The other passengers had gone down the 
road on the other side, and only Lady Maude 
and her companion were near, the latter 
remaining stationary in obedience to Maude’s 
restraining hand. They had heard every 
word she uttered, but the child had evidently 
no interest in animate objects, and gave them 
no heed. 

“Poor little creature!” whispered Maude. 
“Only look at those feet, this cold day! I 
must take her into the shop back of the inn, 
and get her some stockings and shoes.” 

And so Maude, with a compassionate smile 
on her face, ran after her, and laid her hand 
on the child’s shoulder. 

“The old Harry!” exclaimed the thin, pip- 
ing voice, as the girl faced about, sharply. 

Mande burst into a peal of laughter, at the 
queer look on her face. 

“Did I frighten you? I didn’t mean it, 
little one.” 
 “T should think you did. I thought they'd 
nabbed me, sure enough. And who might 
you be, and what do you want?” asked the 
girl, with that painfully sharp, precocious air 
of hers. 

“I wanted to help you a little. Your feet 
must be cold. I'll get you a pair of new shoes 
and some warm 

“Sho! But what do you want me to do 
for you? You can’t chaff me, you know, into 
thinking it’s all for nothing. I’m up to those 
things, you may bet your life on that!” 

“Don’t, O don’t talk in that way!” said the 
horrified Maude. “ It isn’t nice.” 
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“Nice” “Bet echoed the word’ with a 
derisive laugh. “And who expects begging 
Bet to be nice?” 

“Sure enough, your poor child! Where 
are you going ?” 

Bet put her little begrimmed thumb to her 
nose, and fluttered the fingers saucily. 

“Maybe you'll find out, and maybe you. 
wont.” 

“O Mrs. Grey, come here and see what you 
can do with this poor little wretch!” exclaim- 
ed Maude, not knowing whether to laugh or 
cry. “It is so shocking to see and hear her!” 

Mrs Grey came forward, with her gentle, 
motherly smile, and her pitying eyes. Bet 
had pricked up her ears at the name. Her 
sharp bright eyes searched over the sweet, 
serene face, and sparkled triumphantly. 

“Be that your name—Miss Grey?” And 
do you live down by the river, back from this, 
the second lane from the right-hand road? 
Poke away that bonnet o’ yourn a minute, 
will ye? J aint a goin to make a fool o’ my- 
self nor of him. No-sir-ee, you don’t catch 
Bet at that. I want to see yer hair.” 

Mrs. Grey, trembling with a quick thrill of 
premonition, threw back her close bonnet, 
and thrust away the lace cap. Bet nodded 
her head up and down, and began fumbling 
at her dress. 

“Jest like gold. My eye! aint it purty, 
though!. Now, look a-here; jest you answer 
one question, and I’ll know it’s the right tick. 
Mebbe you’ve had a boy, sometime—a real 
beauty, with big brown eyes, and hair a curl- 
ing all round his forehead.” 

“Yes, yes!” shrieked Mrs. Grey. “O mer- 
ciful heavens! is he coming back to me?” 

“Not by a great sight. You've got to get 
at him, somehow. What's his name? that’s 
the question.” 

“Owen, Owen Grey,” gasped Mrs. Grey, 
almost devouring the important little face 
peering into hers. 

“All right!” ejaculated Bet, evidently great- 
ly relieved. “Now look at this ere, and see 
what he wants.” 

She drew forth a dingy piece of folded paper, 
and put it promptly into Mrs. Grey’s hand. 
It was evidently a piece of wall paper torn 
from some house, and on it, traced with a 
coal or blackened stick, were these words: 


“Mother, save me! I am a prisoner, and 
cannot escape. The child can bring help to 
this house in London. She can point it out. 
Grey.” 


Lose no time. 
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Lady Maule had read over her shoulder 


‘these words, written, evidently, with the 


radest of materials, but still legible and plain. 
The two ladies standing there in the street, 
seized each other by the hand, weeping, kiss- 
ing, laughing, and weeping again. 

“ He is alive! he is alive! O Mrs. Grey, we 
were always sure of it!” exclaimed Maude, 
and then turned to the child, who was watch- 
ing them with astonishment, and it almost 
seemed with a little contempt for their 
wildness. 

“You brave little creature, you shall never 
know any further want.. Come with us this 
moment.” And here she beckoned to Dixon, 
who was lounging at the station. 

“Go back and get the horses, Dixon. We 
are going to London at once, Lose nota 
single minute.” 

“But, your ladyship, they’ve just begun 
their oats.” 

“No matter; we are not to lose a moment. 
We will take fresh ones, if they give out. 
Come, Bet, come with us. We will, at least, 
make you warmer, and get you food, and on 
the way you shall tell us this wonderful story.” 

She had no scruples, now, but grasped the 
dingy hand closely with her daintily gloved 
fingers, and ran, rather than walked, towards 
the one store of the little village. Mrs. Grey 
followed, like one in a dream. 

Gold is a wonderful magician. While the 
horses were being again secured to the car- 
riage, little Bet had been transformed from a 
squalid little beggar to a comfortably-dressed 
child. The shopkeeper had no clothing; but 
he had a child of Bet’s size, and his house 
was over the shop. Lady Maude gave him 
an order on her banker, and helped herself 
liberally to the astonished young country 
girl’s wardrobe. Mrs. Grey, with her own 
hands, washed the poor purple feet in soft 
warm water, and scrubbed at the dingy hands 
and face. The two ladies wept again as the 
filthy rags were removed, and showed the 
cruel welts across the lean, narrow back, and 
the thin arms. 

“That’s where they licked me, ye know,” 
said Bet, with a chuckle; “but they aint a 
gring to lave another chance, be they 

“No, no,” answered tender Maude, shud- 
dering at this revelation of misery. 

A warm shawl was folded about her, and 
the child, hardly recognizable, it would seem, 
to her oldest acquaintances, was put into the 
carriage between the ladies. 

“ You are going with me, Mrs, Grey,” says 
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Maude. “I am taking her at once to the 
headquarters of the London police. I will 
send to Kensington for my guardian, after- 
wards.” 

“Yes,I am going,” answered Mrs. Grey, in 
the voice of one but half awake. 

Maude had been fumbling under the seat, 
and in a moment she brought out a basket 
well packed with luncheon. . 

“Iam so thankful I brought it!” she ex 
claimed to Mrs. Grey. “I did not know but 
we should take a long ride, and I fancied we 
should enjoy a sort of picnic, though it were 
taken inside the carriage, instead of under 
embowering green.” And pulling off her 
gloves, she picked out a dainty shred of chick- 
en and a biscuit, and thrust them into the 
lap of the child. 

The kindling, gloating eye, the grasping 
fingers, half frightened the delicately-reared 
daughter of rank; but she only pressed Mrs. 
Grey's hand, and caught a little breath of 
commiseration, and hurriedly brought out 
further stores. Bet stared at the golden slices 
of cake, with their snowy line of frosting, 
which were piled into her lap. 

“O my! but he was right. He said if I 
would do this for him, I'd be never a poor 
beggar again. I reckon it’s the best job Bet 
ever took up yet. My eye! how Big Nick 


will swear when he knows that I’ve done it!” . 


And she went on greedily munching. 
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The two ladies watched her with breath. 
less attention, and it was a proof of their ten- 
der sympathy for her that neither urged the 
revelation for which they were so feverishly 
longing, until they were sure that her appe- 
tite was appeased. 

When at last the girl pushed away the bas- 
ket, and began stowing the remnants of cake 
in her pocket, Maude, with a great sigh of 
relief, bent forward towards her. 

“Now, Bet, you know we are your friends, 
you know that we shall always keep you and 
care for you. Tell us the whole, and only the 
truth; not a word but what is truth.” 

“ Where’s the need o’ my lying?” answered 
Bet, laconically. 

“ He is alive now, at this very moment—my 
Owen? you say that, don’t you?” cried Mrs. 
Grey, glancing through the window beneath 
the coachman’s box to see that the horses 
were dashing steadily forward, according to 
Lady Maude’s emphatic charge, and sinking 
back in her seat with quivering lips and suf- 
fused eyes, as Maude reached out her little 
hand to clasp hers warmly. 

“What a fool I'd ha’ been to come scrim- 
migin’ out here, if *twarnt so!” said Bet, 
snapping her eyes and shaking her head. 
“ Now I'll tell you jest how I come to know 
about him.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


LOOKING BACK. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


What time the earth lay bathed in rosy light, 
And summer odors sweetened all the air, 


When life was young, and all its way looked bright, 
And hearts that loved held little thought of care, 

We quaffed the richest of God's gifts to men— 

Young love, that, withered once, ne’er blooms again. 


Ah, joy divine! how many brilliant suns 
Rose and declined above our fairy world! 

As the bright stream that through a pleasance runs, * 
Sparkles and foams, with silver sheen impearled, 

So sped the current of our life along, 


With smile, and jest, and merry voice of song. 
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There were no shadows ‘neath those sunny skies, 
No clouds to mar the brightness of the scene; 
We saw each golden morn in splendor rise, 
And softly flash across the hyaline. 
We saw the purple-hooded twilight creep, 
And with her magic lull the flowers to sleep. 


The doors of home, “sweet home,” stood open wide, 
A thousand comforts jn its cool retreat, 
Beneath its roof-tree, seated side by side, 
The swift hours cast their treasure at our feet. 
The busy world seemed hushed, far off, forgot— 
Its presence never marred this sylvan spot. 


What dreams we wove! what fairy castles reared! 
How bright the future lay before us then! 
What wealth of joy and blessedness appeared 
To lie within the range of mortal ken. 
Our brightest fancies flitted here and there, 
Unfettered as the birds in upper air. 


Long since our dreamings faded into mist ; 


Our castle went to ruins years agone. ; 
Whose fault? God knows! the tender lips that kissed, 
The cheeks that reddened like the early dawn 


Beneath the glance of love, are paled now, 


And lightly rests. time’s signet on each brow. 


Whose fault? Alas! what matters it to know? 
A portion of the blame I freely take. 

Could human hearts but fathom human woe, 
So heavy is the load they needs must break. 

*Tis well to know there comes at last a rest 

To souls o’erburdened, saddened and oppressed. 


Broad is the gulf that lies betwixt us twain, 
And yet I waft the blessings from afar. 
Til breathe thy name—O, mayhap, not in vain!— 
When evening lights her first pale glimmering star. 
Pursue! Achieve! The voice of Fame is loud; 
Thine is the name she singles from the crowd. 
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Ir was in the year 1840 that the sloop of 
war Germantown was ordered home from 
the coast of Africa. For three years had we 
been on the station, and all hands, that is, 
what was leftof us, hailed with delight the 
prospect of once more seeing our native 
land. The climate had made fearful work 
among our officers and crew; the coast fever 
had laid many a warrior’s head low, that had 
never before bent to an enemy. I had joined 
the sloop as third lieutenant, and after an ab- 
sence of three years was returning as her ex- 
ecutive. We had not spent our three years 
idly on the coast. Far fromit. Wehad been 
indefatigable in destroying slavers, breaking up 
their haunts, destroying barracoons, and in- 
juring by every means that lay in our power 
the horrible traffic known as the slave-trade. 
Many a night have I kept watch in the stern- 
sheets of a cutter, far up an African river, sur- 
rounded by swamps, reptiles, and all sorts of 
horrible things. Mosquitoes, large as flies, 
that are capable of almost biting through one’s 
boot, abound, and sand flies, gnats, etc., al- 
most torment the life out of any one unfortu- 
nate enough to be on the coast. Gradually 
our crew dropped off, followed at intervals by 
one of the officers,and many a vacancy was 
occasioned by the coast fever. What a con- 
trast was our ward room, homeward bound, to 
what it was when we left New York! Then 
it was filled with a crowd of gay and lively 
young men ; now a limited few gathered around 
the mess table of an evening. Where once the 
ringing laugh, the brilliant joke, and the jovi- 
al song were heard, now naught but whispers 
and low-muttered remarks were uttered. Ah 
well, I will not dwell longer on the subject, 
but I cannot pass lightly over the old times 


- connected with my messmates, dead and game. 


My life, thanks to a strong constitution, had 
passed scathless through the terrors of the 
sickness and danger encountered on the coast, 
With one or two trifling exceptions, I had 
not experienced a sick day since my departure 
from home. My promotion, on account of the 
deaths of the two senior lieutenants, had been 
rapid, and were events that I was totally un- 
prepared for. At the age of thirty I found 
myself the first lieutenant of a sloop of war. 
Something remarkable, as I have known gray- 
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CUTTING OUT A SLAVER. 


BY JOHN RANDOLPH. 


headed old men in active service with only the 
rank of midshipmen. But thanks to our late 
war, promotion is a little more rapid now. 

The Germantown at last reached New 
York, after a pleasant passage of twenty-eight 
days, and after the usual delay went out of 
commission, and the officers were given leave 
of absence. Without loss of time I proceeded 
to my Southern home, and found that during 
my absence my father had died, leaving me in 
possession of a fine estate, with a goodly col- 
lection of darkies and bank stock. 
_“Now,John,” pleaded my mother, “ there is 
no use of your going on the horrible sea any 
longer. Do give it up and settle down on the 
plantation. You are old enough now to choose 
a wife, and I am sure any girl in the county 
would jump at the chance of marrying John 
Randolph.” 

“Thank you, mother,” I replied, “I should 
be very willing to. consent to all your plans, 
with the exception of the matrimonial part, 
if my duty and profession would allow me, but 
I cannot just yet send in my resignation.” 

My mother raised. no further objections, 
knowing, of old, that when a Randolph makes 
up his mind nothing will turn him. 

For six weeks didI enjoy myself hugely. 
The estate boasted of a fine stud of horses, 
and I prided myself on my horsemanship. I 
called on all my friends in the neighborhood, 
regulated the affairs.on my own estate, and the 
rest of the time I employed in dodging ma- 
noeuvering mammas, with half a dozen mar- 
riageable daughters, who every afternoon 
fairly besieged the house, my mother, I ex- 
pect, winking at the proceedings. But the 
woman destined to make my life happy I had 
not yet met, and I still possessed “ my heart 
whole, and fancy free.” I was rapidly becom- 
ing wearied of my life of idleness, and sighed 
for a “life on the ocean wave.” I was tired 
of hunting through the numerous swamps 
and glades. I had already killed two valuable 
horses from fast driving. The young men in 
the vicinity were coarse and vulgar, and the 
ladies dull and insipid,—a terrible state of 
affairs truly, and time I was off. 

“Aha, what have you there?” I shouted 
one afternoon, as I was sitting on the portico 
in front of the mansion. 
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Dick, the darky postboy, was advancing ata 
gallop, the mail bag thrown over his shoulder, 
and a large, important missive in his hand, 
which he was swinging to and fro. 

“Har’s a letter for ye, Massa John,” and 
Dick tumbled off his nag, handing me the 
missive, which I saw at a glance was from the 
department, and no doubt contained my or- 
ders. It was as I expected, my orders had ar- 
rived at last, and I was to report to the com- 
modore commanding the yard at Philadel- 
phia. Hurrying into the house I announced 
the fact to my astounded mother, and quickly 
packing up my trunk I made all the necessa- 
ry arrangements to be off at an early hour 
in the morning. 

On arriving at the yard I reported to the 
commanding officer, and was immediately 
consigned to the command of the brig of war 
“Nautilus.” The crew was hurried aboard, 
the Nautilus went into commission, and I re- 
ceived orders to get underway as soon as 
possible. All sail was loosed, and in five 
minutes our anchor was a-peak. 

With a gentle breeze we moved down the 
harbor, the Nautilus making good her repu- 
tation for a fast sailer. When clear of the riv- 
er and bay and fairly into blue water, I opened 
my letter of instruction and found that I was 
ordered to the coast of Brazil to keep a look- 
out for slavers, and to destroy every one that I 
should meet with. I was particularly ordered 
tokeep an eye on a point known as “ Parana- 
gua,” a celebrated rendezvous for scoundrels of 
all nations who indulged in the slave-trade. 
For some time we continued on our way, the 
passage being utterly devoid of any interest. 

One afternoon,when we were in about fifteen 
degrees south, a sail was reported ahead. It 
had been a calm, and the Nautilus was bring- 
ing the breeze along with her in fine style, 
The sail was soon in sight from the deck, and 
by the aid of our glasses we made out that she 
was a topsail schooner, and had a decidedly 
suspicious appearance. 

“We must endeavor to overhaul that craft 
before dark, Mr. Henderson, and you had bet- 
ter make sail,” turning to my executive as I 
delivered my order. 

“Ay, ay, sir. Pipe up the hands then, 

, to make sail,” 

The men came tumbling up the hatches, 
and for some little time my attention was 
engaged in making all the sail that I could. 

“ The chase has caught the breeze,” remark- 
ed Mr. Henderson, “ and by Jove, sir, he has 
4 nimble pair of heels.” 
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“He don’t like the looks of us. And see! 
by George, there goes an immense squaresail, 
and he is paying off before the wind. I am 
afraid we shall lose him.” 

Ranning free was the worst point of sailing 
for the Nautilus; she rolled tremendously, 
would make a great fuss and bring scarcely 
nothing to pass. It was nearly dark when I 
determined to try the effect of one of my long 
thirty-twos on the chase. 

“Clear away that forward gun, and pitch a 
solid shot athwart her bows, gunner.” 

Ay, ay, sir.” 

The port was opened, the gun sighted, and 
watching the roll of the vessel he applied the 
match. The shot went wave 
to wave, but fell short. 

“She is too far off for our metal, this time,” 
remarked Mr. Henderson. 

“Yes sir,” I replied, “ and I am afraid she 
will give us the slip. There, did you hear 
that? As I live she fired oneof her popguns 
out of derision. I am certain she is either a 
slaver or a pirate, and there is but little differ- 
ence between the two.” 

The breeze was freshening rapidly, and we 
were obliged to shorten sail. The next morn- 
ing, as I had expected, not a sail was in sight, 
and we once more bore away for “Par- 
anagua.” 

With the exception of the incident already 
related nothing of further interest occurred, 
and we finally hove to off the headlands, 
For days did I cruise up and down, keeping a 
vigilant lookout, but nothing in the shape 
slaver appeared. My patience was fast wear- 
ing out, and after a short consultation I re- 
solved to sail up the dangerous and intricate 
passage leading to “Paranagua.” The brig 
was soon in fighting trim, and with a gentle 
breeze I entered the channel and slowly felt 
my way up toward the harbor with the lead. 
As we reached the bar, the channel narrowed 
and made in towards the left hand bank, and 
as we passed I noticed a fort with heavy guns 
in position but not a man could be seen. 

“What do you think of that, gentlemen ?” 
I said, addressing the officers who were on the 
quarter-deck watching our advance. 

“I am inclined to think, sir, that we 
shall have some trouble with that fort when 
we return,” replied Mr Hardy, my second 
lieutenant. 

“I agree with you, Mr. Hardy, and shall 
take care that I am not caughit in a trap.” 
'“T can see the masts of vessels around the 
point,” sung out the lookout at the mast head, 
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“ Beat to quarters, then, Mr. Henderson ; our 
game is before us.” 

In a short time we slowly rounded the 
point, our ports were triced up, guns run out, 
and the men, all armed, at their stations. 
Before us four vessels lay moored, all of them 
slavers, and amongst them I recognized the 
topsail schooner. Our appearance was hailed 
with a tremendous shower of grape and can- 
nister, which whistled around our ears, cut- 
ting our sails and rigging, but, fortunately, 
their guns having too much elevation, we sus- 
tained no serious injury. The water was 
shoaling rapidly, and I decided quickly on my 
course of action. 

“ Clear away the starboard battery! Load 
with grape! Stations for wearingship! Hard 
up the helm! Fill away the mainyard !” 

Jumping into the weather mizzen rigging I 
watched the Nautilus as she fell slowly off 
before the wind, and as the slavers came 
abreast of our starboard battery I gave the 
order: 

“Level your guns! Take good aim, but 
spare the topsail schooner! Fire!” 

A brilliant series of sheets of flame burst 
from our ports, followed by a deafening roar, 
and the next instant I could hear the hurt, 
ling rush of the iron hail as it flew singly, 
or in bunches through the air, or skipped in 
its deadly passage from wave to wave, 
until it went crashing through the sides of the 
vessels, while a shower of white splinters in 
_ the air, followed by the shrieks and groans of 
the wounded, told how well the iron had done 
its bidding. As the smoke from our guns lifted 
and floated away down to leeward, we could 
see that our guns had indeed done their duty. 
Of the fopr trim, rakish little crafts that five 
minutes before had floated on the waters of 
the bay, their tall tapering spars pointing to 
the sky, their low black hulls gently rising and 
falling on the swell, but one remained un- 
harmed. 

“JT think that will do, Mr. Henderson. Our 
broadside has rather staggered them, I fancy, 
and they have utterly deserted their vessels. 
See, they are taking to the boats and running 
ashore. Call away the second and third cut- 
ters, sir, and scuttle the prizés; the topsail 
schooner we will take in tow.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” responded the first lieuten- 
ant, and immediately after the sharp ring of 
the boatswain’s whistle was heard, followed 
by a gruff call of: 

“ Away there! You second and third cut- 
ters, away!” ; 


Cutting out a Slaver. 


An armed party filled the boats, and under 
the command of the first lieutenant they quick- 


ly finished our work of destruction, and the 


three maimed, splintered hulls of the doomed 
slavers sunk slowly beneath the waves. In 
the meanwhile Mr. Henderson had proceeded 
on board the topsail schooner, and running up 
her huge jib sailed down to the Nautilus, 


and rounding to under our lee was made fast 


to us by means of hawsers on the starboard 
side, As soon as the boats were hoisted to 
the davits, the lee braces were rounded in, and 
as the yards were braced up the Nautilus 
forged slowly ahead, and gradually catching 
the full strength of the breeze, we moved ma- 
jestically toward the bar with our prize. 

As we neared the battery commanding the 
entrance to the harbor, I requested Mr. Hen- 
derson to have the starboard battery loaded 
with solid shot, which was accordingly done. 
As we came within range of the battery ashore 
I could see groups of men standing behind the 
guns with lighted matches in their hands, in 
readiness to give us a farewell greeting. | 
watched closely through my glass every move- 
ment of the gunners. I saw them apply the 
matches, and in an instant the fort was ob- 
scured from view by a cloud of smoke. Sev- 
eral solid shot hulled the topsail schooner, 
which served as a shield, and with the excep- 
tion of a few splinters that wounded some of 
the.men slightly, no damage was done. In 
the twinkling of an eye the after hawser was 
let go and the forward one slackened up, and 
the Nautilus, shooting ahead of the prize, dis- 
charged the bow guns with telling effect. One 
of the guns in the fort was dismounted and 
several men fell, but whether wounded or 
killed I could not tell. The slavers prepared 
torespond, but not till we had regained the 
protection of the schooner, and again their 
balls failed to inflict any damage. Once more 
we shot ahead of the prize, and delivered our 
fire ; a sudden panic took possession of the sur- 
viving slavers, and with loud shouts and yells 
they fled ini all directions. 

The Nautilus encountered no more re- 
sistance, and gained the open sea in safety. 
With the prize in tow I sailed immediately for 
Rio de Janeiro, and reported to the consul 
the success of my attack on the slavers, and 
he expressed himself as highly pleased at the 
successful termination of our cruise. For a 
few days we were permitted to lay at anchor 
in the bay and recruit, and then one morning 
up flew the signal on board the flag-ship, 
and we started on a fresh cruise. 
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The Greek Fortune-Teller. 


TEARS FROM THEE. 


BY C. ONDERDONK. 


Tears from thee, the false, the heartless! Was the gift of love so worthless? 
Thou who smil’st at others’ woe; Was it sinful to adore? 
What great change occasioned 
can thee so? Hadst thou spoken but with candor— 
“Plainly told thou couldst not love, 
Years have flown and joys have vanished, Still I might adore thy memory, 
Dust is strewn in memory’s halls, As we worship those above, 
And the idol form is broken the senile of Seseption, 
Then the final fatal trust, 
Gloom has gathered o’er the fresco Then the scornful, cold denial, 
Fancy’s fingers painted there ; This has turned our years to dust, 
Still I see a dim old altar, 
bare. urs we hav 
With a childish, lisping tone, 
In the years when life was sunshine, Where the truth is plainly written— 
And the future golden-lined, Ye shall reap as ye have sown. 
There I knelt, the fond adorer; 
Thou the oe there satel Years have fled, and thou hast worshipped, 
Thou hast knelt as I have done, 
Couldst thou not have shown me pity, And thine idol, too, betrayed thee— 


When I dared not ask for more? Our fond dreams of love are done. 


THE GREEK FORTUNE-TELLER. 


BY M. E. A. C. BROWN. 


DvuRINé a visit to Smyrna, Asia Minor, some On one of the camels of one of these latter 
years since, I wandered with a pleasant party caravans, which we met nearly at the close of 
of Americans and Smyrniotes, up into the the third day of owe journey, we espied a 
magnificent plains of Lydia. We started on young Greek girl whom we had before met in 
a sunny spring morning, when the almond Smyrna, Monima, Istaphagi, and her lover, 
blossoms were flinging their sweetness and Myron Albertij a Smyrniote, and on another,. 
pinkness in our pathway as profusely as East- the young lady's father and a young and very 
ern hospitality was showered upon us,and beautiful cousin of Alberti’s, Nephele, a 
seampered off, a merry party of us,over the Greek islander. We knew that a large party 
far-stretching plains of Hadgilar,and through had, since our arrival, left Smyrna for a jaunt 
Syrian thorns into a country picturesque be- among the mountains, their course, a part of 
yond description. Travellers talk enthusias- the way, laying in our direction, and had cai- 
tically of the handsome camels in the eara- culated upon the chances of meeting: them, 
van of the Bey-Oglon, and we entered fully though neither now nor here. But itseemed 
into the spirit of their admiration, as here that some of the donkeys of the party had 
and there we met them in long procession, been suddenly seized with a malady com- 
their tinkling bells breaking gratefully the mon among them at certain seasons of the 
deep and lonesome silence ef both plain year, and under certain circumstances, ory. 
and mountain solitades. Now and@then,a which to our Suridjee seemed more-probabla, 
caravan of less imperial pretensions saluted had been poisoned by some malicious Arabs, 
us, with whole families, kits, cats, sacks and who, hoping for a protracted stay in conse~ 
wives, packed upon their backs with wonder- quence, and an opportunity for plunder, offerr. 
ful adaptation to square inches and circum- violate good faith, in spite of salt. 
stances. te We were more ready te believe this of them, 
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when we were told that there was no such 
thing as hiring or buying donkeys of them 
for further movements of this section of the 
party, the others, probably, having escaped 
the same fate by having in their service a 
faithful and tried suridjee. 

As ours was a stranger, the prospect was not 
altogether bright, but we were, however, de- 
termined to risk it, and push our way into the 
depths of Asia Minor. We returned about 
three-quarters of a mile with our friends, in- 

stead of going ahead to the next cafe, three 
miles distant on our course, as our suridjee 
had advised us, intending to spend the night 
in their company, that we might profit by 
some of their experiences, which we had need 
to do, as some of the tribes of Bedouins were 
making some rather warlike incursions into 
that portion of the country. There we found 
that our friends could be supplied with don- 
keys withoutlimitation, and a special suridjee 
if they chose it, for themselves, whom one of 
our party knew to be reliable; and accordingly 
an appeal was made to our friends to return 
with us and complete their journey, rather 
than plod their slow and wearisome way back 
to the city, with their trip half finished, on 
those sorry camels, who looked as if they would 
gladly dispense with any or all of their 
burdens, 

Discouraged by the loss of their animals 
and the fleecing process to which they were 
obliged to submit in a measure, seeing that 
they were upon their own feet, with only 
the ugly alternative of the camels’ backs, they 
did not seem disposed to run any further risks 
of treachery, by trying their luck over again 
with us. 

After a comfortable supper and a few hours’ 
rest, as the sun was going down, a stroll was 
proposed into an adjoining field, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting a caravan of the Bey-Og- 
lon, which had just wound its way in solemn 
procession up to a neighboring caravansarai 
with tinkling bells and gay harnesses. We 
watched their movements with a good deal of 
interest, as they knelt for unlading, or strag- 
gled away to browse on their bended knees, 
admiring the altogether strange vision, and 
imagining that we had been suddenly sent 
back to the Genesis of the world’s history, as 
the last glimmer of twilight with its golden- 
tinted gray added a still stranger and more 
primitive weirdness to. the scene. When we 
could no longer distinguish objects with cer- 
tainty, our suridjee, still af.our heels, informed 


us that an ——— were just 
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lighting their evening camp-fires on the banks 
of the Hermus, about half a mile distant, and 
as we thought this would give the last touch 
of coloring to our imaginings, tinged not 
lightly with the hues of oriental romance, 
already we hurried on to the river, famous in 
classic song and history. 

We darted from one camp to another, tak- 
ing every advantage of our Yankee preroga- 
tive, to ask questions through our interpreter, 
until, in the last camp, in one corner, one of 
our gentlemen espied a very beautiful girl, by 
a small, wax taper-light she held in one hand, 
while in the other she held an antique medal, 
covered thickly with Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
worn by age and use to comparative smooth- 
ness. Her large dark eyes were occasionally 
turned heavenward, as if in invocation to God 
or some deity of her own imagination, and 
tears we could perceive dropped now and 
then, as she muttered unintelligible words to 
the spirit of her invocation. Of course, our 
gentlemen were at once interested (mildly 
put), and all rushed for the corner, conspicu- 
ous in the different lights that twinkled in the 
camp, as well as by the scarlet petticoat, yel- 
low bodice and “orient pearls at random 
strung,” and braided into the blackest hair I 
ever saw, as for the bright eyes of the brown 
beauty, that opened betweéh their long, dark 
lashes, like two stars, when only they “ are 
shining in a midnight sky.” 

She proved to be the little magician or for- 
tune-teller of her tribe, and great deference 
was paid to her, even by the gray heads and 
grisly beards around her. ; 

“Come, Alberti,’ said one of our party, 
“ask her if you shall keep on to Smyrna, or 
return with us, and we will abide by her 
decision.” 

“It would not be the first time,” I said, 
“thata pair of black eyes has determined a 
man’s destiny for better or for worse.” 

“ My trust has been placed in black eyes be- 
fore,” replied Alberti, glancing at Monima, 
“and never has been betrayed; so here's to 
black eyes.” 

Saying this, he took our interpreter by th¢ 
arm, and leading him up to Cleone the little 
fortune-teller, preferred his request, and 4 
dark curtain being drawn across the corner 
of the tent where the three were convened, 
soon they were deep in the mysteries of “ com- 
ing events.” 

We amused ourselves in various ways, dur 
ing the mystic session, until we had quite for- 
gotten Alberti’s absence and its object. 
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In about half an hour, Alberti appeared in 
our midst with a singular expression upon his 
face, half serious, and half ashamed that it 
was so, but, under pretence of abiding by Cle- 
one’s decision’ as in honor bound, he an- 
nounced this intention, half banteringly, of 
returning with us. 

Cleone herself had stepped out from behind 
the curtain just at his back, and stood listen- 
ing to his words, and watching his face as she 
peered around from the side position she had 
assumed, with great eagerness, while at the 
same time the interpreter was translating our 
conversation to her. ‘ 

As we rose to leave the camp she raised her 
finger in sudden warning, and even followed 
Alberti to the door, looking him full and 
steadily in the face as he turned to bow be- 
fore crossing the tent line, and with an ex- 
pression of mingled anxiety and tenderness, 
growing more and more intense, almost at 
last reaching an expression of imperious com- 
mand, pointing Smyrna-ward, and shaking her 
positive little head; and then the last we saw, 
her hands were clasped upon her bosom, and 
her beautiful eyes were fixed upward again, 
as if in benediction or invocation. 

Whatever the cause was, whether magnet- 
ism or the wizard’s art, there was certainly a 
solemnity and an almost unearthly spiritual 
awe surroun@ing the girl and her movements, 
of which none of us could divest ourselves for 
along time. When we did come to ourselves, 
we laughed heartily at the magic power of the 
little witch who had held us all, scoffers with 
the more credulous, within the charm of her 
spell, and from which we found it no easy 
matter to become entirely disenthralled, laugh 
as we might. 

The next morning, Monima and. Nephele, 
enjoying better than the dull droning of their 
caravan our gayer party, used all their per- 
suasion to induce the gentlemen to turn back 
with us. They had been partially educated 
in England, and could speak our language well. 

Alberti leaned (in opposition to the young 
lady’s father, who evidently inclined strongly 
homewards,) towards the young petitioners, 
as he said, only to gratify their wishes, and 
make their trip, at last, satisfactory; but we 
secretly believed the gipsey’s words had left 
an impression which was working deeper and 
deeper into his heart. But we would not 
laugh lest it might affect his movements, and 
we were strong in the d to have them go 
with us, whatever might the scale in his 
mind, 
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“What her words exactly were, he was finally 
persuaded to disclose for our benefit, before the 
hour for leaving the cafe had arrived. She told 
him there was to be a terrible earthquake at 
Smyrna within a certain time, and that if he 
returned to his home before a certain date 
that she gave him, which was somewhere near 
the time we had fixed upon for our return, his 
fate was inevitable. That all the complication 
of events, which she detailed accurately, that 
had hemmed him into his present position, was 
but an effort of his good genius to save him 
and those by whom he was accompanied. 
She told him truly and explicitly, that he had 
no kindred but his cousin Nephele, who with 
himself had been a member of Istaphagi’s 
family for several years. She averred that 
she knew she was to save him before she saw 
him, and that her distress was just at its 
height, when he appeared before her, to know 
how she should find him. 

Of course, we said there were a thousand 
ways in which she might know all about him, 
though just how we could not have told, and 
said what everybody knows, that Smyrna 
had been many times destroyed by earth- 
quakes and rebuilt again, and portions of 
it during my stay. I called to mind my 
affright, on discovering one morning, as I was 
lying upon one of the Turkish ottomans in 
an ante-room of my friend’s house, that the 
chandelier was swaying to and fro, the house 
being a solid stone house too. I remembered 
the sense of giddiness which crept over me, 
as I sprang up to leok out of the window, and 
from which I saw the atmosphere filled with 
ared sand, blowing along over desert plains 
to the place. From the Marina where I was 
living, the great place of promenade which 
stretches along by the bay of Smyrna, I could 
see that boats were lowered from the ship’s 
sides in great confusion, while nobody seemed 
ready to tempt the high waves, heaving up 
sand, and thickenfhg the waters so fearfully. 
There would have been nothing strange in the 
appearance of an earthquake at any time, and 
we concluded it would be just as likely to hap- 
pen at the gipsey’s date, as on any other day, 
and no more so. This is the way we talked, 
just as everybody does on such occasions, and 
still with a secret we/ght and shudder beneath 
all, concealed from even our own sight. 

But the short of the matter was, that My- 
ron Alberti decided in favor of the ladies 
and us, whatever really influenced him, and 
they turned back with us, while Istaphagi 
kept on in company with two Russian mer- 
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chants, in the caravan homeward, casting 
much good-natured ridicule both in words and 
in the expression of his genial face, upon Al- 
berti, who, he said, had been bewitched by 
Cleone. 

We were absent about six weeks, and dur- 
ing this time, nothing of much importance 
occurred to essentially disturb our enjoyment, 
though the Arabs in that neighborhood were 
in an unusual state of perturbation, which 
gave us no serious alarm, as our suridjee as- 
sured us they were all friendly to him, and 
that he could control them without difficulty, 
whatever their intentions might be, which we 
believed, in our simplicity, although we were 
afterwards told that he was advancing, after 
the fashion of his folk, and that our danger 
had been really imminent. 

Alberti, unexpectedly to himself, made a 
profitable business trip of it besides, which 
raised his spirits to an unusual degree of hi- 
larity, for the arrangements he had made 
would expedite his marriage with Monima, 
whom he had tenderly loved from boyhood. 
In fact, before our journey was over, the time 
was set, subject of course to her father's 
wishes in the matter, whose decision they had 
no reason to fear, as he had been the most in- 
dulgent of fathers hitherto, seemingly in the 
effort to supply by his affection for his own 
child the loss of an excellent mother in her 
childhood. 

The last part of our journey was made ina 
shorter time than the fiyst, having passed fear- 
lessly across the angle of a mountain forest 
on the borders of Lydia, making a more direct 
cut through the province, and bringing us out 
by a pleasanter if more dangerous route at 
this time, near our destination. . 

It was towards the noontide of the day 
before the gipsey’s prophecy of the earthquake 
was to be fulfilled, that we reached the plains 
of Hadgilar, where we halted for rest, and to 
avoid the heat of an unusual! meridian sun for 
that region. At five, we proposed to finish the 
small remnant of our journey, different trios 
und single individuals of the party taking a 
direction as they approached the city, which 
would carry each to his own immediate 
quarter. To Myron Alberti and his little 
party, we said adieu, giving him a parting re- 
membrance by one careless word and another 
of Cleone’s prophecy, to which he as lightly re- 
sponded, all uncomfortable influences which 
for the time clung to us, seeming to have 
been pretty well aired away in our hard tramp 
over the wide champaign and mountain passes 
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we had traversed. Turning back, after we 
had said our adieux, one of the young ladies 
of our party who had lingered, was urgently 
inviting Monima to return with us to her fath- 
er’s house, for some reasons of real or appar- 
ent magnitude which I did not hear. She 
was the daughter of our host, whose generous 
and elegant hospitality gave us so delightful 
a home during our stay, as it had given before, 
and has since, to some of our more distin- 
guished travellers, Willis among the number. 

Myron encouraged Monima’s acceptance, 
and at his suggestion abandoning her hesita- 
tion, she returned with us, leaving her lover 
and his cousin to pursue their own quiet way. 

About nine o’clock the next morning, we 
ladies of the house were all assembled in the 
broad stone hall, upon which, in all these 
Eastern cities, all the family rooms of the 
house look out from their windows, for the 
reason that the houses are built but one story 
high, with magazines for storing goods be- 
neath, that the danger of their toppling over 
by the shake of an earthquake may be less- 
ened. .The object of our getting in the hall 
was to examine the showy and tempting con- 
tents of an Armenian pedler’s pack, and we 
were, of course, much absorbed in our femi- 
nine object. Suddenly as a clap of thunder 
in a clear sky, came that dreaded jingling of 
the drops of the hall chandeljer, and looking 
up in consternation, it was swaying to and fro, 
as if moved by a strong wind. We all knew 
better. All instantly understood the cause. 

Monima, with tightly clasped hands, and a 
face as white as parian, exclaimed from the 
agony of her young heart, “My God! it is the 
earthquake! Where is Myron!” We all rushed 
to the counting-room, at the extreme end of 
the hall, and found our host there, he, too, pale 
as death, for he had been of our party, and 
knew of the gipsey’s prophecy and warning. 
It passed by with the usual manifestations of 
close air and red sand blowing across the city, 
and of sulphurous odors when the earth has 
opened within a certain proximity. This we 
now felt very sure of,and where, indeed, was 
Myron and Isaphagi and Nephele ? 

It was. not long, before we were informed 
that a slight shock had been felt by many in 
the city, during the night, of which we were 
ignorant, and that this, the second, was always 
more to be feared than the first. As soon as 
possible, to relieve our own anxiety, and poor 
Monima’s agony, was excruciating as 
you may suppose, messengers were sent to 
Istaphagi’s quarter, to ascertain what we 
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might of them. Before reaching the spot, 
however, it was found that all of that part of 
the city in which our friends lived had been 
swallowed by the convulsion, and nothing but 
a mass of stones and earth, and ruins of a for- 
mer shock which had been disgorged by the 
last, was to be seen. How could we convey 
the tidings to the poor orphan, now bereft of 
the last of her near kindred, and that dearest of 
all earthly ties sundered in so shocking a man- 
ner? Of course, the merest outside alone was 
visible to us, in the ardor of our sympathy, 
and the stunning effects of the shock, which 
were still upon us. The inner truth was wait- 
ing patiently to be let into our hearts. 

Possibly, we thought, Istaphagi might have 
been away from home, possibly, Myron and 
Nephele might; and should we carry any tid- 
ings to our poor, young friend, until a few 
hours had decided whether there was any or 
no hope? We did wait, without informing 
her of that part of the disaster, of which we 
had received sure intelligence. But at last 
reliable news came to us, of both Istaphagi 
and Myron being seen at home just before the 
shock, which had opened the ponderous jaws 
of earth to swallow one-third of a great city. 
Then our host went forth to do his duty. 
Poor Monima was almost paralyzed at the an- 
nouncement. She uttered no sound, not even 
asigh or a groan, for a long time. At last, 
with an outburst of tears, as the fountain of 
relief was unsealed, came, “O Cleone! O my 
Myron!” 

The house was so still! The servants,even, 
crept like cowed spaniels, through the long 
hall and over the heavy stairs, as if smitten 
by the shock which had buried so many 
in a living tomb. It was a mental agony to 
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us all, that I hope never again to experience. 
When we fairly recovered our senses and our 
composure, we knew that Cleone held no mys- 
tic communion with spirits who could have 
given her “ mystical lore,” at least, we said 
so; but she presented herself very vividly to 
us, as with uplifted finger and solemn words 
of warning, and her unearthly expression, she 
followed Myron to the door of her tent. We 
could not bear this dreadful stillness in the 
house a moment longer, and our hostess 
started to give some order to her servants, 
which might set waiting feet astir and give 
us some realizing sense that, though in the 
midst of death, we were still in life. She 
opened the door of Monima’s room into the 
hall, after ringing the bell, and heard once 
more the grateful sound of footsteps over the 
stairs and in the great hall, a probable answer 
to her summons, but with an exclamation 
half of fear and half of joy, she almost shrieked, 
“Myron! Nephele!” 

That stillness was broken as if by the sud- 
den presence of the dead in our midst, for 
they really were there, and Myron making his 
swift way to Monima’s couch. 

Penetrated by Cleone’s warning, and unable 
to throw off the spell, he had proposed to his 
cousin to remain with him at a cafe near 
where we had left them; and sending a 
message to Istaphagi, to the intent that he 
was wanted in that direction, to insure his 
safety too, they were awaiting his arrival, 
when the news reached them of the earth- 
quake and Istaphagi’s probable death, as he 
seldom left the house until ten. “He was de- 
stroyed, and asad, funereal strain mingled in 
our rejoicing over Myron and Nephele’s 
safety! I have seen Cleone once since then. 


‘ 
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My friend Tiffins and your humble servant 
were rusticating at Jerusalem Corner. We 
occupied Mrs. Kiddy’s front chamber, and 
were her only boarders. We had been rus- 
ticating for a month—yes, rusty-cating. We 
had done nothing but lounge around Jerusa- 
lem Corner, and smoke cigars, since our 
arrival. We ate our meals regular, though. 
Yes, Tiffins and I are men of regular habits— 
about meal time. Mrs. Kiddy told one of her 
neighbors that we were “good calculators.” 
‘Now that was quite a compliment, I think. 
Up at Jerusalem Corner you cannot say more 
for a man than that he is a“ good calculator.” 
Eben Godfrey, who keeps the grocery store 
there, and has been one of the selectmen of 
the town for years, began life as a poor far- 
mer’s boy; but he was a “good calculator.’ 
So was Tom Sheldon, the most worthy farmer 
in the town, and so were many others, friend 
Tiffins and myself included—at least, Mrs. 
Kiddy said so. 

“What makes you think so?” asked Mrs. 
Dobson, the parson’s wife. 

“Think so? I knowit. Don’t they always 
calculate to eat all there is on the table? 
Yes, they do; and they've never missed their 
calculations yet.” 

“Or 

So the fact was admitted. There was no 
one to doubt it. 

Meantime, I had been making certain other 
calculations. To understand them you must 
be told that Mrs. Kiddy had a daughter. She 
was an only daughter. This made it provok- 
ing, because, you see, Tiffins had been calcu- 
lating, too. The daughter was rather good- 
looking. I thought so the first time I saw 
her. Tiffins thought so too. I thinkshe was 
about nineteen; possessed a fine, clear com- 
plexion; had eyes of dark blue, and hair like 
twisted sunbeams—a sort of reddish gold. 

It was positively nonsensical for either 
Tiffins or myself to fall in love with her. 
That twosuch young men as we were, men 
who might marry into the very “first fami- 
lies,” should think of throwing ourselves away 
down there at Jerusalem Corner, was really 
absurd. I thought so all the time; but love 
and reason never did agree. 

Talways had a regard for Tiffins. He was 
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a nice little fellow, and would make some 
woman a good husband. I’ve made that re- 
mark several times in the presence of young 
ladies. You see I intended to do all I could 
for Tiffins. Why, the fact was, I meant to 
get a wife for Tiffins sometime. No hurry, 
you know. He was young; and I never did 
approve of early marriages. Take my advice, 
young men, and don’t rush headlong into 
matrimony as soon as you are free from pa- 
ternal control. “Revel in a little liberty before 
you bind yourself to a woman (if she és an 
angel) for life. (N. B. I don’t charge any- 
thing for advice. I give it free as dirt.) 

But, as I was saying, Tiffins is really a good 
little fellow. I’ve always taken a fatherly 
interest in him,so to speak. Didn't I educate 
him? Of course. And I meant to do some- 
thing handsome by him, by-and-by, till he 
upset the whole dish by falling in love with 
our boarding ma’am’s daughter, Kitty Kiddy. 

Not that that was anything that he could 
really help. But the idea of his setting him- 
self up.as my rival was positively absurd. Of 
course Tiffins is a nice little fellow, and would 
make any woman a good husband; but what 
was he, either physically or intellectually, 
compared to your humble servant, Festus 
Sinith ? 

And yet, the puppy (he’s a good fellow 
enough in his way) had the audacity to set 
himself up as my rival. Why, I could hardly 
believe it at first. The trath gradually dawned 
upon me. Then at last Tiffins told me the 
whole story. 

It was one evening, after we had retired to 
our room, after having spent two delicious 
hours down. stairs in the parlor with sweet 
Kitty. She played and Tiffins sang, al! for 
my amusement, you: know. Tiffins has a 
good voice, and he always sings when I ask 
him. It was fun to see him try to look sweet 
at Kitty. I couldn’t help laughing in my 
sleeve. But, of course, Kitty took no more 
notice of him, though I think she never was 
more attentive to me than on that particular 
evening. 

Well, as I wi saying, we were sitting in 
our room. The window was open, and we 
sat enjoying the evening, as well as a splendid 
view of Jerusalem Corner, by moonlight. 
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Tiffins was smoking, with his feet out of the 
window. Tiffins always gets his feet as high 
as he can. Most young men, now-a-days, 
have that habit— probably to keep their 
brains in place. 

“Smith, I have something to communi- 
cate,” drawled Tiffins, removing his cigar from 
his lips. 

I was building castles in Spain, and wag 
provoked at being disturbed. Still it was my 
duty to listen. Perhaps the young man 
wanted my advice, and, as I remarked before, 
I am always ready to ae advice to young 
men. 

“ Well, Tiffins, my boy, 

“J—I hardly know where to begin, Smith,” 
said Tiffins. “I suppose you'll call me fool- 
ish; but I can’t help it. ee 
know, Smith.” 

“ Well?” 


“ Yes, I believe in fate. *Twas my destiny, 


see.” 
“No, I don’t see anything of the kind. You 


haven’t given me a chance to see. I don’t 


know what you are talking about, and unless 
you bring your remarks to « head pretty soon, 
I don’t see that I shall.” 

Tiffins stared. 

“ Bless me, old fellow, I forgot that I hadn't 
told you. But,ah! you must have guessed. 
I—that is, ahem!” Tiffins was trying to look 
calm, but he couldn’t. “Yes, Smith, you 
must have guessed that I was—ah, you see— 
well; to come to the point, you must have— 
Why, confound your obtuseness! can’t you 
see that I am in love?” 

“O,ah! Is that the way you show it?” 

“Come, now, I’m in earnest, Smith,” cried 
Tiffins, growing very red in the face. 

“Yes, 1 believe you,’ I answered, looking 
as serious as a parson. “But the lady? 
There must be a female in the case, unless 
you have fallen in love with yourself, as men 
are very apt to do at your age.” 

“O, but you must know. There isn’t but 
one woman in Jerusalem Corner that could 
possibly inspire me wjth the grande passion. 
And even she I fear you'll think not good 
enough for me.” 

I winced here. Such impudence! As 
though a young lady whom J had looked upon, 
and thought worthy of my love, was not good 
enough for that little, insignificant Tiffins! 

“ The lady’s name?” I questioned, knowing 
well what would be the ; 

“You don’t know? Don’t you know that 
it can be no one but our Kitty ?” 


Tiffins expected that I should be surprised, 
but I had no intention of gratifying him in 
that manner. Besides, I was revolving a 
question of great importance in my own 
mind. 

You know I was a friend to Tiflins. 
“ Now,” thought I, “ wouldn’t it be a kindness 
in me to tell him that I love heralso. Of 
course this will cause him-much pain, but a 
rejection would cause him more.” 

You see, I felt that if he knew that I loved 
and intended to marry her he would at once 
withdraw from the field in hopeless despair, 
and instead of making a fool of himself by a 
declaration of love, take kindly to soda-cock- 
tails and sherry cobblers to ease his woes. 
Therefore I resolved to speak, but before I 
could prepare the little preliminary speech 
that I intended to make, Tiffins broke forth 
with: 

“Come, old fel, how do you like my choice ? 
Are you dumb ?” 

“ Tiffins, my dear boy, I’m sorry for you.” 

“Ha,ha! Thatisagood one,Smith. You 
said it so natural, too.” 

“T am serious, Tiffins, really serious. I 
suppose I ought to have spoken to you upon 
this subject before, but I thought nothing of 
the consequences of my silence. Of course 
this is only a boyish passion, that you will 
soon recover from. You are young yet, 
Tiffins. As I said before, I am sorry for you, 
but still I cannot help it. Even if I thought 
she could love you, I am not equal to such an 
act of self-denial. Tiffins, J love Miss Kiddy, 
and shall condescend to honor her with my 
hand and fortune in marriage.” 

“The devy— thunder and lightning, you 
don’t say so!” cried Tiffins, springing from his 


_ chair. 


“ Such are the facts, my dear boy,” I replied, 
gravely. 

“ Have you proposed ?” 

“No; but I shall to-morrow.” 

“ Think I will, too,” said Tiffins, resuming 
his chair and lighting a fresh cigar. 

“You!” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

Did you ever hear such impudence? After 
all that I'd done for that boy, to think of his 
setting himself up as my rival is really aston- 
ishing! Sometimes I wonder what the world 
is coming to. 

“ Very well, if you wish to, Tiffins; but of 
course you have no hope of success.” 

He didn’t reply. I did pity him from the 
bottom of my heart. Such a good little fel- 
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” Jow, so kind-hearted always. And now this | 


was his first sorrow—his first love. Many a 
man has been ruined for life by such a re- 
jection as he was sure to meet with on the 
morrow. I trembled for Tiffins. “If he 
should take to drinking out here in Jerusalem 
Cofner,” thought I, “ where there is no lodge 
of ‘Good Templars’ to save him from destruc- 
tion, who can guess what his fate will be?” 

“*Tis better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all,” I remarked, in 
an undertone, though intended for Tiffins’s 
ear. 

“Jes’ so. I’m going to turn in, Smith. 
Good-night.”_— 

The next morning I slept late. Rising, I 
dressed myself with unusual eare. I think I 
never looked better in my life, and that is 
saying a great deal, considering that I am half 
brother to “the handsomest young lady in 
America,” whose photograph you may have 
seen advertised. 

My toilet being completed, I was about to 
descend to the breakfast room; but first I 
stopped at the window to take a breath of 
the fresh morning air, and gaze for a moment 
upon the beauties of nature as displayed at 
Jerusalem Corner. But it was animated na- 
ture, in the person of my friend Tiffins, that 
met my view. He was hurrying toward the 
house, while behind him, standing beside the 
rose-bush in the garden, was Kitty. 

I saw it all at a-glance. Tiffins had been 
rejected. I felt positive of that, else why in 
such a hurry to-leave the adored one? How 
my heart bled for him! So young, so inno- 
cent! Last evening so joyous, to-day so de- 
jected. Such is life—up and down—on the 
principle of “ Now you see it, and now you 


don’t,” as some poet, whose name I have for- - 


gotten, beautifully and touchingly expresses 
it. I hurried down stairs, but Tiffins had 


gone. 

“Where ?” I asked.- . 

“To the city—home,” Kitty answered, with 
downcast: eyes, looking exceedingly sad. I 
knew how hard it must have been for her to 
cause him pain. I thought I could see traces 
of tears upon her cheeks. 

We took breakfast in silence. Tiffins’s 
name was not mentioned again during the 


meal. I knew ¢hat it must be painful to 


Kitty to think of him, and I endeavored to 
distract her thoughts from him as much as 
possible. 


Tiffins and I. 


After breakfast, I asked Kitty if I might see 
her alone for afew moments. 

“Yes sir,’ she answered, very demurely. 
- led the way to the drawing-room. Lead- 
ing Kitty to a seat, I took a chair beside her. 
A feeling of exquisite bliss stole over me. I 
fancied that I was dissolving in a sea of de- 
light, treating Kitty to such “ dissolving 
views” as are not often seen. 

“ Kitty,” I began, attempting to take her 
hand, “ perhaps you can guess why I wished 
to see you alone,” I said, slipping one arm 
around her beauteous form. * 

“Yes,” she murmured, biting her finger 
nails—a habit girls have, I’ve noticed, at such 
times. 

“ Kitty, I love you!” I eried, in my most 
melodious tones. 

“Iknowit. Mr. Tiffins told me,” still biting 
her nails. 

“ Tiffins! O yes, to be sure. Poor Tiffins! 
It ‘is sorrowful to think that our happiness 
must be purchased at the price of his.” 

“ His happiness!” Kitty cried, turning scar- 
let. “ Why, what do you mean ?” 

“Why, Tiffins must be miserable, since you 
have rejected him.” 

“ Rejected Mr. Tiffins—my dear Ned! Why, 
I accepted him, and we are to be married in 
the fall.” 

“ Tiffins!” I cried. 

“ Mr. Edward Tiffins,” said Kitty. 

“And me?” 

“O,I never could love you. I liked you 
very well as a friend, but as a lover, why, I 
preferred Ned.” 

It was a hard struggle for me for one mo- 
ment, but I mastered myself, and in my most 
lofty style I spoke: 

“Miss Kiddy, allow me to thank you for 
this. Excuse me if I thought that I could 
love one so much inferior to myself, both 
intellectually and socially. With Tiffins, a 
man of humble origin and means, of Jess than 
ordinary mental qualifications, you will be 
much happier than with one so far above you 
in every particular as myself. You have my 
best wishes for your futare happivess. 
Adieu.” 

Miss Kiddy looked quite bewildered after 
my speech, but she made no reply. I thought 
that I had produced a stunning effect ‘upon 
her. I felt that I was revenged. 


forever. 
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TRINITY CHURCH. 


I sat within a humble pew close by the lofty door, - 

Each worshipper was kneeling low upon the oaken floor; : 3 
And while a penitential peal rolled from the organ grand, 

My roving eyes were caught and bound by a white dimpled hand. 


It lay upon a velvet book, soft pressed its golderi fret 

As gently as a drop of dew on folded violet; 

O, it was sinful! while the hymn pealed through the sacred place, 
I only saw her dainty hand, and prayed to see her face. 


She surely has no need of prayer—can seraphs e’er do wrong? 
And yet to me, who waited her, she lingered—O, so long! 

And when she rose and stepped without, into the vaulted aisle, 
The shimmer of her golden hair lit all the dusky pile. 


If heaven is made up of love, I surely felt its power, : 
For with that sweet, bewildering girl I fell in love that hour; 

No earthly priest, no earthly shrine, could e’er inspire me so, 

The heaven they type’s far off above—here was a heaven below! 


It was a sin, I say, and yet the crime I do confess, 
I saw nor pictured saint, nor choir, nor priest in snowy dress; 
But though I had no eyes for them, nor joined in chant or prayer, 
No church was e’er so blest to me—I saw an angel there! 


Ir was Saturday at Milldean Academy, “un 
beau jour,” in every sense of the word. A day 
of sunshine, a day of freedom, and a day of 
spring. Moreover, it was a day that shouls 
see the fulfilment of a project that had long 
agitated the minds of my chum Jennie Weiss 
and myself. I believe girls of sixteen most 
generally aspire to the starch and dignity of 
young ladyhood; bat it must be confessed 
that we cast longing, backward looks to the 
short dresses and flats of our remembrance. 
We dressed scrupulously in long dresses and 
coils, and yet, ungrateful, sighed for bloomers 
and liberty; and I am persuaded that the 
dearest wish of Jennie’s heart was to become 
the fortunate possessor of a certain pair of 
high-topped fancy bootees that were. ostenta- 
tiously displayed in the shoemaker’s window 
down in Milldean village, and in these arti- 
cles to- tramp the woods in savage 
fashion. 


Well, nature is nature. she. 
“tomboy,” hissed continually into a girl’s ears, 
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is said to produce no effect; but alas! Miil- 
dean Aeademy, that most proper and decorous 
institution, admitted no tomboys within its 
walls; if it did, they underwent a miraculous 
and instantaneous transformation, and be- 
came, forthwith, the article labelled “ young 
lady.” Seventy individual characters went in, 
and were immediately stamped in the same 
pattern, and reduced outwardly to the same 
uniform proportions. Seventy seventieths 
made a unit, apparently, to the great satisfac- 
tion of visitors, boards of instruction, ete, 
The boards of the academy could tell another 
story; the teachers could tell another story; 
for lo! often the fractions were provokingly 
refractory and would not unite. But that 
was not the fault of the Milldean. directors. 
Heaven forgive them, how they struggled to 
make the world one vast arithmetic! We 
were slaves five days in the week, to their 
conviction of the necessity of activity, and 
glaves on Sundays to their conviction of the 
necessity of inactivity. Only Saturday we 


were free from all liabilities save extra lessons ; 
and to Saturday our eyes turned, even as the 
Israelitish eyes to the promised land. 

Just now there happened to be a lull in 
work, like the pause before the storm. The 
agting head of the school had resigned his 
situation, and Mr. Pugh, the principal, had 
actually allowed three days to elapse between 
his departure and the arrival of his successor. 
The prospect of this arrival had produced the 
most glorious state of excitement among the 
young ladies. Mr. Pugh had injudiciously 
gone so far as to announce his name and a 
few facts concerning him: “Mr. Irving— 
young man of twenty-five—fine talents— 
without, experience, but with undoubted abil- 
ity—graduate from L——College.” This was 
enough. Mr. Pugh had no peace, “Pray 
was the young man handsome?” “Had he 
property “Where was he from!” Till 
Mr. Pugh put a stop to it all by resolutely re- 
fusing to answer, and at the same time offer- 
ing a strong advice to the inquisitive to “ wait 
for the proof of time.” 

Mr. Pugh was eccentric, both in person and 
manners. It-was a study to watch him when 
excited. I can see him now as he looked 
when pacing rapidly to and fro in the lilac 
walk, muttering to himself: “ Good heavens! 
here’s a stir! here’s a fuss! All to know 
whether a man’s eyes are blue, black or brown! 
They’ve guessed every shade conceivable or 
natural. I hope they'll be green; I declare I 
hope they'll be green! I haven’t such an im- 
pression of them, but I trust I'm mistaken. 
Commend me to a woman for ascertaining 
about a young man! I pity Irwin, but really 
I don’t see my duty in the affair. I'll warn him, 
though; of course I'll warn him, to take eare 
of himself. Call women weaker vessels, 
humph!” 

Mr. Pugh was in the habit of talking to the 

lilacs. He would ‘resort to this walk, in a 
towering rage, thfee times a day, and there 
rant and rave against humanity ; till, finding 
the lilacs taking it very coolly, he would grow 
gradually calmer, and at the end of half an 
hour he would come out in a very benignant 
mood and walk up to his study, safe for an 
hour. 
He was in this state when Jennie and I 
accosted himon the Saturday morning, and 
asked if we might have the day to ourselves? 
‘He gave it to ui} but qualified his consent: 

“Don’t go hoydening off in the woods 
dressed like washerwomen,” he said; “I like 
to see young ladies always quiet, well-dressed 
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. relinquish my taste, because I happened to 


and dignified, as young ladies should be. [ 
can’t endure romps and oddities; but then 
all my talking wont do an iota of good; so go 
along, do, and keep out of mischief.” 

At ten o’clock Jénnie and I issued from 
one of the sub-doors of the institution, feeling 
that nothing further was to be desired—but 
looking— 


“O, ye Graces, 
Hide your faces!” 


We were bound for a hunt in the woods for 
flowers and whatever else was attractive, and 
we were dressed accordingly. Both of us 
were clad in dresses of dark calico, sans crino- 
line, inconveniently long, and therefore looped 
here and there with pins; mine, having been 
made for a larger person, was beautified fur- 
ther with extempore seams pinned in hastily, 
with more regard to comfort .than looks; 
though Jennie regarded it as a masterpiece of 
art. Of our hair as little account as possible 
was made, it being confined in a wonderfully 
small space somewhere under enormous flats. 
Always partial to rubber boots, I refused to 


discover an aperture in one of the articles, 
extending from the top to the heel. With 
the ready invention, peculiar to my genius, I 
seized a worn-out hair-ribbon, and tied the 
halves together. We were, furthermore, sup- 
plied with baskets, and started off with glow- 
ing anticipations, walking right in the teeth 
of Mr. Pugh’s orders. But of course that in- 
creased our pleasure. 

Sneaking through the croquet-ground, with 
fearful backward glances at Mr. Pugh’s study 
windows, we gained a little gate, the only out- 
let into the woods. Passing through this, we 
lost immediately whatever rags of formality 
yet clang to us. By noon we had every ap 
pearance of having become Indian squaws: 
our dresses were fringed, our faces browned 
and tattooed, our hair-pins lost. In this in- 
teresting condition we tumbled ourselves 
down with our flowers by the side of the 
pond, under the shade of the pines and ma 
ples, and produced such dinner as the cook 
had deigned to give us. So we fell to talking 
and speculating, as school-girls invariably will 
when together, especially such allies as Jen- 
nie Weiss and myself. 

It was the old subject, which, canvassed & 
hundred never lost its charms for us: 
“What wo me when we grew up.” That 
is, when we were eighteen, for in the summer 
of that year we were to graduate and g° 
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= home; then, as Jennie said grandly, we should 

0 go “enter society.” : 
Jennie, being the only child of a wealthy 

from and gay widower, could only think of herself 

cling dressed in magnificent style—with powdered 

—but hair, trailing silk and tiny gloves, receiving 


company in the elegant parlor of which she 
had the vaguest of vague remembrances. As 
for me, I supposed I should have enough 
money at my disposal—at least I had always 


Is for been told so; but I considered my prospects 

and uncertain. I was under the care of my aunt 

f us fill I should;become. of age; then, of course I . 
rino- was to be my own mistress, Of this aunt I 

oped had a very dim recollection. 

been Five years ago she had placed me at Mill- 

1 fur- dean Academy. Since that time only letters 

stily, had passed between us, letters expressive of 
00ks; some kindness, but, on the whole, very vague 


ce of well-wishers, dated from various cities in Eu- 
ssible rope where she was travelling. Jennie and 
rfully I thought it criminal to keep me so in igno- 


flats. rance, and on this occasion Jennie delivered 
ed to herself as follows: - 
ed to “Just to think of it! you, a girl of sixteen, 
‘icles, knowing nothing about your connections and 
With future relations in life. I think it’s like shut- 
‘ius, I ting a child in a nunnery; for if the girls 
i the didn’t carry you off vacations, you’d never see 
, Sup the outside of Milldean.” 
glow- “She will come for me when I am eighteen,” 
teeth sald I, dreamily, watching the water, “I 
at in- sometimes feel just like an enchanted prin- 
cess, waiting for life to come; but I have yet 
, with two long years to wait. I wonder,” I went 
study 9 %™,after a pause, “ what Mr. Pugh would do 
y out- with me, if she should leave me here longer? 
is, we Make me music-teacher, perhaps, and pay me 
nality half the salary he gives Mr. Ellis!” 
ry ap “Nonsense!” said Jennie, energetically; 
uaws: “double-refined nonsense! If nobody ever 
ywned claimed you, Lou, I believe I should be glad, 
ris ine J because then you would be free to stay with 
selves me; and we should make a model pair of sis- 
of the ms. But there’s no such good luck. Your 
d ma nt will come and see you immortalize your- 
. cook § “lf at your graduation, and then she’ll take 
alking {J 70 away to some of those grand places in 
ly will France or England, and you'll marry a count 
s Jen- % 4 marquis, or, better still, a German baron ; 
then you'll have a castle and servants, and 
ssed 8 i Srget, I dare say, all about Milldean and the 
or us: humdrum life here.” 
That laughed, 
immer “If you haven’t got the of invention, 
nd go § Jennie Weiss, I never knew any one who had! 


You ridiculous girl! - I look like a future 
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baroness, or countess, in this calico! The 
only decent thing Ihave about me, Jennie, is 
this glove.. I‘have lost the mate.” 

“Keep that, my dear,” said Jennie, “to 
prove your title to Milldean Academy, where 
gloves are a8 necessary as slippers; speaking 
of that, do you know, Lou, I can’t find the 
sign of a glove for the assembly ?” 

Forthwith we launched into a discussion, 
long and mightily important, and so spent a 
great part of the afternoon before we .noticed 
the different position of the shadows. When 
we did, we commenced in a great hurry to 
collect our flowers; but I, glancing upward, 
caught sight, unfortunately, of several beauti- 
ful clusters of maple, swinging above my head. 
Although they hung out over the water, I was 
confident I could get them, and made instant 
preparations to do so. I had just succeeded 
in grasping the first branch, standing mean- 
while poised on the extreme tip of one toe, 
when, suddenly, there was-a rush and a 
bound; something large and black shot past 
me and made me lose my foothold. In my 
confusion, I let the branch go, and, of course, 
dropped straight down; and straight down 
happened to be in the water. 

Before I had time to collect my scattered 
senses, somebody seized me, and set me on 
the bank with remarkable celerity. I stood 
there, dripping and confused, a moment, then 

looked round. There was Jennie, seemingly 
very undecided what to do with herself, her 
face the color of the maple she held in her 
hand, with an expression of utter vacancy; 
and before me, on the bank of the pond, stood 
a young gentleman, sending a dog into the 
water after my hat, which was floating off 
disconsolately in the distance. When the dog 
had brought/it to him, he took it up gravely, 
shook it, pulled it in shape and turned round 


to 

} a very sorry, miss,” he said, with a sus- 
picion of a laugh in his eyes, as he looked at 
me, and giving the hat a last admonitory 
shake, “for what has happened. Your fall 
was accomplished more immediately by Carlo, 
but, unfortunately, it was my fault also; I 
was coming along the path above and tossed 
a stick down for the dog, who, it seems, hasn’t 
proper deference for ladies. Beg your par- 
don a hundred times, Tewas#iot aware I was 
penetrating inte the—the ne of the muses, 
shall I call it?” , 

This time the laugh was not a suspicion. 

“Pray do not trouble yourself, sir,’ said I, 
shortly, provoked by his evident’ amusement ; 


“TI am not conscious of having sustained any 
injury beyond a wetting.” 

“T am rejoiced to hear it,” he returned, 
with a profound bow, and then he added: 
“Pray allow me to comfort myself further, 
by getting the flowers that Carlo and I pre- 
vented your getting;” and he walked off 
again to the edge of the pond. 

The instant his back was turned Jennie 
wheeled round upon me with a horrified face. 

“Lou,” she gasped, “I’m certain it’s Mr. 
Irwin.” 

“ Well,” I retorted, for my temper was not 
improved by the present predicament, “if it 
és Mr. Irwin, I'm sorry he hasn’t more man- 
ners, that’s all!” So saying, I turned round, 
with great dignity, and commenced collecting 
my scattered flowers. 

Meanwhile the stranger, having lassoed one 
of the prettiest boughs, proceeded to break 
off several sprays. He brought them to Jen- 
nie and I, remarking: 

“Perhaps you will repay evil with good, 
and direct me to Milldean Academy. I came 
up from the station through the woods, and 
have lost my way. Ah,” he continued, catch- 
ing sight of the basket at my side, which was 
labelled in staring letters, “Milldean Acade- 
my,”—(I believe everything belonging to the 
institution was labelled, down to the very 
gridirons,)—* surely you two must belong to 
the academy; if so, pray allow me to intro- 
duce myself as Mr. Irwin. I believe I am ex 
pected ?” 

We both bowed stiffly; then Jennie said, 
with more grace than I could have found, 
“You must excuse our appearance, sir; you 
see we have spent the day in the woods.” 

“And are just going home, I trust,” he 
said. “I should be very grateful if you would 
let me accompany you, for, to tell the truth, 
I haven't the slightest idea which way to 
turn. The woods looked so inviting that I 
left the road, and being entirely unacquainted 
with Milldean, I am rather bewildered.” 

Of course Jen. and I could only assent to 
this, though either one of us would probably 
have given anything she possessed to be safe 
within the academical walls at that moment. 
Look at the difficulties of the situation; 
dressed as we were, we of course could not go 
around to thie ffont of the academy with him; 
neither could wend him around alone 
through fhe is. Thére was only one 

other way of entering, through the little gate 
at the back—for the grounds were entirely 
surrounded by a thorn hedge—and this gate 


Professor Frank. 


of adjectives for his benefit, mentally. 


opened upon the croquet ground, where par 
ties were sure to be assembled at this how, 
It seemed equally impossible to ask him to go 
in alone, alleging our attire as excuse. Oy 
only hope was to delay so long that we nee 
not reach home till six, the supper hour, and 
then entering when the people were gone, de- 
liver him over to some of the servants. |; 
was now barely five. Jennie’s countenance 
expressed desperation, and I stifled a short 
groan under my polite— 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Then let me help you gather up your 
flowers,” he said, anxiously consulting his 
watch; “Mr. Pugh, I think, must have ex. 
pected me an hour ago.” 

Jennie and I exchanged glances of gloomy 
resignation; there was no use resisting. He 
tossed the flowers together and heaped them 
into one basket, picked up both and stood 
waiting for us. 

We rose reluctantly. I gathered the wet 
folds of my garment about me,. indignant, 
even in my dire perplexity, to see Mr. Irwin 
turn away his head to hide asmile. Certainly 
we were melancholy-looking objects, and, tak- 
ing it all into consideration, I felt myself 
justified in being angry. To think how the 
girls would laugh at us! To think how the 
Milldean gentlemen would stare at us, if we 
went through that gate! My cheeks burt 
at the mere imagining. 

“TI would advise you to walk as fast as pot 
sible,” remarked our new acquaintance to me. 
“I think you must have taken cold even now. 
You have very strong symptoms of fever,” 
with a mischievous glance at my cheeks. 

The provoking man! I improvised a list 


“The flush on my face is owing to the 
heat,” I said dignifiedly. 

At this moment, Jennie, forgetting that 
the hat held the hair up, was impelled by 
some evil genius to pull it off to fan herself 
Down tumbled her hair. Mr. Irwin turned 
round and called vigorously for Carlo, coming 
back in a few moments with the dog. 

“I think your woods are the finest I have 
seen in this part of the State,” he said. 

“Very beautiful,” I answered faintly. 

“The oaks open in such a way that the 
sun has long vistas to make himself golden 
in.” 

“They are@he greatest attraction of the 
woods,” said Jennie. 

“This place must be fine for picnics ?” 

“Extremely.” 
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«And very convenient ?” 

“Very.” 

“Milldean appears to be a thriving village?” 

“Yes.” 

“And remarkably pretty.” 

“Exceedingly so.” 

Here the imperturbable stranger, finding 
monosyllables prevalent, took the conversa- 
tion into his own hands, found a subject in 
the basket, and discussed learnedly the differ- 
ent varieties of wild purple vetch. 

Every moment we were drawing nearer 
and nearer the dreadful gate. We had ap- 
proached closely enough to hear voices be- 
hind the hedge. I said, desperately : 

“Jennie, I have lost my glove. I think we 
must go back and find it. Mr. Irwin, that is 
the gate of the academy. Don’t wait for us. 
You will find scholars there.” 

Jennie’s face brightened, and she looked 
eagerly at Mr. Irwin; but that gentleman 

dashed the little scheme to atoms by protest- 
ng he couldn't think of allowing ws to go 
back alone. 

“Wouldn’t we let him help search for the 
glove ?” 

lam confident to this day, as I was then, 
that he saw through it all, and was malicious 
enough to enjoy our discomfiture. 

*By no means,” I hastened to say; “you 


aid Mr. Pugh was expecting you, and it is 
now—” 


“Twenty minutes past five, precisely,” he 
auswered; “so you see there’s time for the 
glove, If I arrive by the supper hour it will 


“Thank you,” said I, ungraciously, “ but—” 
“Where do you think you lost it?” he in- 


terrupted. 

I directed him, for greater safety, to a part 
of the woods where we had not set foot that 
(ay; and took exquisite pleasure in seeing 
him poke his cane fruitlessly under ferns and 
mong dead leaves. Meanwhile, for show's 


“Jen.,” said I, despairingly, when we had 
en searching about ten minutes, “did you 
r know anything like it?” 

“I never did,” replied she, with 
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As if in direct contradiction to this speech, 
came a cry from the end of the path: 

“ Here it is!” 

I turned pale and looked blankly at Jennie. 

“Isn’t this it?” he said, coming through 
the woods with something hanging on the 
end of his cane. 

A second glance showed it to be a gentle- 
man’s old kid glove, tattered, worn white, and 
sodden with rain. There was just the slight- 
est twinkle in his eye, but the rest of his face 
was perfectly grave as he held it out to me. 

“Isn’t this the missing article ?” 

’ For answer I gave him one look; a look of 
anger mingled with relief. I suppose the air 
and attire put together were very ludicrous, 
for Mr. Irwin had a violent fit of coughing. 
He came out of it, at last, with a very red 
face, and put his hand in his pocket, saying: 

“I see I was mistaken. Here is a glove I 
picked up in a path we came through a little 
while ago; perhaps this will answer as well 
as the one that was lost.” 

He produced my glove as he spoke. 

Never were two girls more utterly hopeless; 
our last excuse was gone. 

“Tt is the one I lost,” said Renney peng 
out my hand for it. 

“Then there is no need of further delay,” 
he remarked. 

We silently acknowledged the force of this 
by turning and walking back. When we 
came in sight of the gate, there is no telling 
what we should have done, for nothing would 
have tempted me to pass it; but the pro- 
gramme was changed. We did not go to the 
evil, the evil came to us. In other words, 
the gate opened and a party of girls and gen- 
tlemen appeared, coming towards us. Mr. 
Irwin apparently settled in his own mind tho 
question of propriety, and went on to meet 
them, with his dog and his stick, panoplied 
in his inperturbable coolness, and Jennie and 
I, (I am ashamed to confess it, but it is true,) 
seeing all eyes occupied with him, actually 
turned and ran away! 

I will spare the reader our mutual condol- 
ings as we described a half circle through the 
woods, hoping to go around the party. In 


- this we succeeded and gained our chamber, 


minus flowers, minus beauty, minus self-pos- 
session, and, most wonderful of all, minus 
gloves! For, as if for a judgment upon us, 
all 
flown away! 

Jennie threw herself upon ‘the bed and 
gasped. I tossed my boots in one direction, 
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my hat in another, and sat staring at the wall ; 
but not long were we quiet. 

“ Jennie,” I cried, looking at my watch with 
starting eyes, “it is actually five minutes be- 
fore six. I thought that hour was never com- 
ing. Are you going down to supper to-night? 
Because,I am. The horrid creature shan’t 
cheat.me out of that, too!” 

“ Horrid, indeed!” groaned Jennie. “Lou, 

I shall never dare look Walter Stephens in 
the face again. I know he saw me when I 
turned torun. I am certain,” continued Jen- 
nie getting up, and proceeding with preternat- 
ural gravity to brush her hair, “that he was 
looking at me.” 
_ At sight of her dismal face, the ludicrous- 
ness of the whole affair struck me, and I 
laughed till the tears ran down my cheeks. 
After a space of solemnity,-Jennie laughed 
too, and, therefore, we did not reach the sup- 
per-room until the others had left it. How- 
ever, the want of company did not materially 
affect our appetites. 

After the meal was finished, we repaired to 
the croquet-ground, where the evening parties 
of players were already assembled. I had be- 
come very much absorbed in a game, when 
my partner, Ned Archer, suddenly cried out; 

“I say, Lou, there’s the new one coming 
down with Pugh!” 

“ O, isn’t he handsome!” cried Gussie Lake, 
a youthful sentimentalist. 

“ Yes,”, said Myra Ellis, one of the acade- 
my’s acknowledged wits, “he is. He is what 
1 call splendid.” 
~. “Some of the girls saw him this afternoon 
when he came,” put in a third, “and Ella 
Parkman thinks him perfectly magnificent, 
She says she never saw such eyes!” 

“QO, his sweet eyes!” quoted Ned. “Good 
heavens, Louisa, what are you playing at this 
rate for? We shall lose count of the game.” 

* Lose it, then, but don’t call her Louisa,” 
' gaid Gussie; “ why,dear me, he’s got a bas- 
ket of flowers on his arm. What for, I 
wonder ?” 

“ Offerings to. his future scholars,” said 
Myra. 

There came now a hush over the parties; 
the games ceased, and every eye was turned 
toward the centre of attraction, the gentleman 
by Mr, Pugh’s side. I experienced very little 
pleasure.in seeing him again, under the cir- 
cu I made up my mind that he 
and that I did not like 
him. “I looked round for Jennie; wiser than 
Lshe had fied. I, too, turned to flee, for the 
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‘because he knew everything; was neve 


‘to introduce Mr. Irwin.” 


“ Pugh’s going to introduce him to us,” wa 
Ned’s comment. “I rather like his looks, 
don’t you? something strong about them, 
‘Professor Frank,’ they called him at college, 


known to be puzzled.” 

“Ned,” said I,“I wish you'd come and help 
me find that ball you croqueted off just now.” 

“ Pretty soon,” was the pre-occupied reply; 
“as soon as I get a glance from the divinity.” 

Seeing plainly that no help was to be ex 
pected from him, I went off myself to the ex. 
treme end_of the wickets and commencei 
searching for an imaginary ball. I had scarce 
ly got there, when I heard my name called, 
I went back to the group slowly. 

“Miss Riviere,” said Mr. Pugh, “allowm 


I bowed, and, being made conscious of the 

dumb amazement of ‘the group of players, | 
could not restrain a laugh; then: I of cours 
turned scarlet. 
_ “I meant to have given you your flowen 
before,” said Mr. Irwin, in a tone perfectly 
audible to all around; “but I did not see you 
at supper, and after you and your friend dix 
appeared so mysteriously—” 

I sent a ball whirling off in the grass with 
all my strength, and immediately followed it 
He followed me, still holding out the basket. 

“T assure you, mademoiselle,” he said, smil- 
ing at my intense vexation, “I made every 
effort to restore your property. I first—” 

“Mr. Irwin,” I interrupted, “I don’t care in 
the least for the flowers.” 

“But I have put myself to the greatest 
trouble to bring them to you. I think you 
will take them when I tell you. I had 
course to the cook; I implored two, servant 
maids to take pity on me; I, looked out 
every window hoping to see-you—” 

“I suppose you expected to recognize 


by my dress ?” 

“ And, finally,” he went on, ignoring # 
question, “ had recourse to Mr. Pugh, to 
I appealed, to find you, telling him the ¢ 
cumstances of the case—” 

This was too much; he had exposed 
misdemeanor to Mr. Pugh. The least 
to expect was a public lecture the next mom 
ing. This crowning injury deprived me ° 
all my politeness. 

“ Mr. Irwin,” said I, “ if you have spoken 
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Mr. Pugh about it, you have proved to 
my perfect satisfaction, that you haven’t a 
particle of discretion.” So saying I took the 
basket and walked off, leaving him laughing. 
This was my introduction to Professor 
Frank; this wasthe end of my peaceful school 
life. His coming launched me on a sea of 
troubles. I did not like him at the outset: 
and his opportunity to laugh at me, his dili- 
gent improving of it, and his persistent re- 
currence to it, soon made me actually detest 
him. It was war, constant war, between us. 


He attacked me in every way he could, hiding | 


his missiles under an imperturbable surface 
of cool politeness. I retorted as far as I dared, 
and was very careful never to let an opportu- 
nity to vex him go by unimproved; Jennie 
was inclined to make peace with him at first; 
but I re-converted her. To my great annoy- 
ance he became the idol of the school. Every 
one admired and quoted him, All the older 
girls, and a large proportion of the younger, 
fell in love with him at once. My only sym- 
pathizer, with the exception of Jennie, was 
Mr. Ned Archer, who, since the flower epi- 
sode, had declared him insufferable. 

It was my fortune to recite mathematics to 
Mr.Irwin, To this I account my improved 
powers in that science. He was unmerciful 
tome; the others voted him far otherwise. 
lam firmly persuaded that he looked up ques- 
tions to puzzle me, and invented examples to 
weary my brain. Let the slightest flaw ap- 
pear in my recitation and I was held up to 
ridicule; but, after a few specimens of what I 
had to expect, I became as keen as he. If I 
sat up-all night to perform my examples, they 
were done. His attempts to puzzle me, in 
his recitations, therefore failed; but, I am 
sorry to add, I took my revenge in other 
studies, My after lessons were a little neg- 
lected, for my midnight studies ‘were rather 
exhaustive. My enemy was onthe alert, and 
one afternoon he gained fatal advantage. On 
the plea of headache I had got permission to 
study in the garden, and ensconced myself 
in a hammock, just out of range, I fondly fan- 
ied, of the schoolroom windows. I had 
with me a copy of Racine, and the house kit- 
ten. The last proved most attractive, and I 
was considerably startled to hear mademoi- 
selle’s bell ring for the class in the midst of our 
frolics together. I descended and entered the 
house. To my horror Professor Frank occu- 
pied mademoiselle’s desk. He said, briefly, 
that mademoiselle was ill this afternoon and 
requested him to fill her place. 
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“Tam but an indifferent Frenchman,” he 
continued, smiling at Myra Ellis’s saucy shake 
of the head, “ but I have studied the language 
to some extent.” 

The recitation commenced. I sat quaking 
inwardly, but, outwardly, an iceberg. Only 
half that lesson had I read, and of course he 
would be careful to call every one before me. 

The reading was from Andromaque. When 
at last I rose, I read a part of that speech of 
Hermione, commencing with her exclamation, 
half atigry, half appealing: 

“ Je Caimais inconstant, qu’ aurais je fait 
Sidele?” 

In my interest in the denouement, I for- 
got everything, even Professor Frank’s atti- 
tude of expectation, and read as I would have 
read alone, subordinating the French to the 
expression of the sentiment, I am afraid. I 
looked up to find Mr. Irwin regarding the wall 
with an expression of comical despair. 

“ Miss Riviere,” he remarked, after a pause, 
“ you need never distress yourself about being 
mistaken for a Frenchwoman.” 

At this there was a laugh in the class. 

“T have no intention of doing so, sir,” said I, 
coldly. 

“From whom did you learn French?” he 
went on. 

“From Mademoiselle Retti.”. 

“Tam at a loss to conceive how she could 
teach you one accent and your classmates 
another. Your wu is very defective, your r is 
hardly distinguishable.” 

“ Mademoiselle has never mentioned it to 
me,” I answered. 

“Perhaps it was never as apparent as 
to-day.” 

“ Am I to blame for that ?” 

“You had better alter your question,” he 
said, with his peculiar smile, and ask, “ Puis 
je mais, que j'aime les petits chats?” 

At this I flushed crimson, and threw a look, 
not abounding in sweetness at his eye-glass. 

. “I perceive your glass is not for show but 
for use,” I said. 

“Thank you for the inference,” he an- 
swered. “Ido not approve of show; but I 
would suggest that your French jis by no 
means equal to your mathematics.” 

Hereupon he requested the derivation of 
several verbs, which I failed to give. On the 
whole, the lesson gave him great satisfaction, 
and at its close he was quite tujamphant. 

At croquet, that evening, he happened to be 
my partner. In the first pause of the game 
he asked: 
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“Was I wrong in my -stimate of your fond- 
ness for kittens ?” 

Now if he had never recurred to the sub- 
ject, my Christianity would not have been suf- 
ficient to forgive him; but to rake up recent 
injuries was too much. In sheer despair of 
inventing anything myself, I borrowed a 
conundrum. 

“Monsieur,” said I, “pray in what does 
your eyeglass differ from yourself?” 

“In many respects, I trust,” he answered. 

“In none so much as this,” I retorted; “the 
glass is poli; you are not.” I went back to 
the game and left him laughing; he was al- 
ways laughing, I said to myself, angrily. 

That night I told Jennie my present life was 
unendurable ; and truly I thought, then, that 
it was. I have found, since, that a school- 
girl’s sensitiveness is an article as tough as the 
bread she has toeat. Her anger is another 
thing. By brooding over Mt. Irwin’s con- 
stant “insults,” as I grandly named them, I 
would work myself up toa pitch of anger that 
was positively desperate. I made no secret of 
my dislike; I not only harangued Jennie con- 
cerning it far into the night, but let it appear 
in all sorts of sharp speeches, sometimes de- 
livering these within earshot of himself; 
the only visible result was a raising of the eye- 
brows, and a slight philosophical whistle. My 
greatest aggravation was that he gave great 
satisfaction to Mr. Pugh, to the school, to the 
board, to every one but myself. My only sup- 
port was the partial sympathy of Jennie, and 
the wholesale dislike of Ned. However, there 
came now a lull, and I began to think it 
might be possible to endure my life, when, one 
morning, my foe transcended all the limits of 
my forbearance, and made me resolve that it 
was no longer my duty to endure in silence 
his aggressions. 

For more than a week, ten girls, my especial 
“set,” in school parlance, had been project- 
ing a picnic in the woods. We had asked Mr. 
Pugh for Monday afternoon and he had given. 
itto us. The invitations and preparations 
were extensive, and we were sure of a splen- 
did affair. All Friday evening and Saturday 
were occupied in preliminaries thereof, and 
this was the cause of the imperfect prepara- 
tion of geometry which caused me to fear on 
Monday morning. 

That morning, with all the weather's pro- 
verbial.contraginess, was damp and cloudy. 
A groupoof us stood by the window, discuss- 
ing the, coming pleasures, when Professor 
Frank joined us. 
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“ Young ladies,” said he, “I want to remon- 
strate with you: it is extremely imprudent to 
think of going to the woods to-day. The 
ground is damp, there is no sun or wind to 
dry it, and the clouds are lowering. Cannot 
you be persuaded to defer it?” 

“O Mr. Irwin!” cried Nina Blake, “how 
can you have the heart to propose it? No, 
indeed, nothing would tempt us to de 
fer it!” 

“Not even the immediate prospect of nev- 
ralgia?” he said, with a smile. 

“Not even that,” said Jennie, firmly; “ 
sides, I don’t believe it will rain.” 

“TIT may be at fault about the weather he 
said, leaning out to look at the sky, and speak- 
ing very gravely, “but I do think it*is unwise 
to go.” 

“Mr. Irwin,” said Ella Parkman, piteously, 
“ you surely wont have the heart to influence 
Mr. Pugh against us?” 

He laughed. 

“I am not enough of a stoic to bring upon 
myself the undying hatred of you all; but I 
cannot help wishing you would be advised.” 

Here the clock struck eight and he hurried 
away. 

Meanwhile, my meditations on the geomet- 
rical crisis brought me no light. I should cer 
tainly fail. 

“ Well, at any rate,” I said to myself, “ 
Horace shall be perfect.” 

I started for Mr. Irwin's classical dictionary. 
As I raised it from off the desk, a wicked 
thought came into my head. Professor Frank's 
eye-glass lay by its side, dangerously near the 
edge of the form. The geometrical board was 
at the further end of the room, and he de- 
pended upon his glass in hearing recitations; 


’ since it was contrary to his idea of dignity to 


walk about the room. Before I could think, 
I had pushed them slightly with the book, and 
they had fallen with a crash and broken into 
a dozen pieces. I bent down to pick them up 
to hide an exultant smile. 

Mr. Irwin came toward me, surprised at the 
sound. I am sure he must have seen indica- 
tions of delight in my countenance. He 
looked at mea moment without speaking, 
with the queerest expression, then said, 
coolly : 

“You can leave the pieces, Miss Riviere; 
they are useless. Here is the dictionary.” 

“ Accidents are unfortunate, Mr. Irwin,” 
quoth I, impudently, “but accidents will hap- 
pen.” And I marched off to my seat. 

The time for geometry came. I failed, as I 
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expected to fail; but, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, Mr. Irwin allowed my failure to pass in 
silence. In fact I was not alone in my dis- 
grace. The whole class seemed wool-gather- 
ing. However, rejoicing in the community of 
misfortunes, I believed my troubles ended. 
Helas! at the end of the morning session Mr. 
Irwin announced, “I shall require the sec- 
ond geometry to repeat their recitation of the 
morning at four this afternoon. Such negli- 
gence in preparation must be atoned for.” 

I was the only picnicker belonging to it! 

‘It was the greatest effort I ever made, to 
keep my face calm. I considered myself jus- 
tified in being exceedingly angry, and it was, 
therefore, very hard to conceal what I felt; 
but I would not have allowed Professor Frank 
to see it for worlds, At that moment I cer- 
tainly should have ‘been capable of executing 
dire revenge upon him, had it been in my 
power. As I had no other resource, I adopted 
the role of utter indifference. I walked out 
of the schoolroom, then quickening my speed, 
rushed up stairs, where I cried for five min- 
utes, violently; then I remembered he would 
see my red eyes in the afternoon. I stopped 
immediately, and this proved that my anger 
was greater than my grief. Another five min- 
utes and Jennie entered, in a paroxysm of 


rage. 

“He is perfectly hateful, Lou,” she cried, 
“Here we have been pleading with him, actu- 
ally begging him, to let you go, all for noth- 
ing. He said he was sorry, but he thought 
you should have your lesson.” We said we 
couldn't have half a picnic without you, and 
Nina proposed deferring it. At that he smiled, 
sald he would have advised us to do so an 


hour ago, but saw no objection to our going 


now, it was pleasanter; and the utmost we 
could induce him to say was, that he had no 
actual proof of Miss Riviere’s wanting to go; 
if she desired it so much, she certainly had 
the freedom of asking, herself; but she had 
seemed perfectly careless.” 

“Jennie,” cried I, irately, “I see the whole 
object now. I will never ask him. I wouldn't 
if I missed a hundred picnics. You shan’t 
defer it for me either. I'll show the gentle- 
man I can live without picnics!” 

Jennie was disconsolate. 

“Don’t spoil all our fun, so!” she said. 
“Lou, what in the world should you hesitate 


to ask, for? I'm sure perfectly right and. 


proper you should ask.” 

But all her persuasions, added to the solic- 
tations of the others, were of no avail. I 
19 
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only begged them togo without me. I was 
determined he should have the satisfaction of 
depriving me of the picnic. 

“ Let him do so, by all means,” said I; ¢ his 
temper needs improving. I am willing to do 
my part towards it.” 

Seeing me resolved, the girls finally went 
off without me. It had become a glorious 
day, and all the afternoon I sat in the sun- 
shine, feeding my anger with every glance I 
cast at the splendor out of doors. I did not 
acquaint myself with geometry, and so had the 
satisfaction of failing even worse than before. 
It was the last recitation of the afternoon. 

Mr. Irwin's face clouded. “I shall be 
obliged to ask you for the lesson this evening,” 
he said to me; “I will give you.a half hour 
to look at it after the others have gone.” 

When he returned to the schoolroom after 
they were all out of it, I sat in the window, 
looking at the book in my lap as if it were 
my mortal enemy. He walked to his desk, 
and began to work out some mathématical 
examples. Silence reigned for fifteen minutes, 
broken only by the scratching of the pen and 
the ticking of the clock. 

’ Suddenly he said, without pausing in his 
wished for the pienic?” “45 

“You could not help knowing my wishes,” 
T said, half choking with anger. “As you did 
not regard them, I supposed asking would do 
no good.” 

“*And pray how was I to know, ‘made- 
moiselle?” he said, leaning back in his chair 
and looking at me. 

“I don’t wish to be quizzed, sir,” said I, 
turning around shortly. 

Mademoiselle is a very suspicious person- 
age,” he said. “I only asked for information.” 

At the end of the half hour I recited the 
lesson, learned mostly by hearsay, and de- 
parted, getting rid of a little of my superfluous 
passion by closing the door with a jar that. 
shook the room, Outside was Ned Archery, 
basking in the sunshiny door, solacing himself 
with,articles that the vain call peanuts, 

“As the sun of your presence was not given 
to the picnic,” he remarked, “ myself‘ and the 
péanuts came over to inquire. You may not 


' believe it, Louisa, but your companions ex- 


aggerate. Jennie Weiss exaggerates. I don’t 
bélieve in exaggerations. I haye come over 


to hear the rights of the case;"but'it’s con- 
foundedly hot here; come down -tnder the 
shade in the garden and relate the ogre’s last 
doings.” 
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“Ned,” I exclaimed, excitedly, as we went 
down the garden, “I want you to help me,” 
And I poured into his sympathizing ear the 
story of my wrongs. By this relation I grad- 
‘ually worked him into a perfect passion, which 
‘was precisely what I had calculated upon. 

“Noy that’s a little too bad, you know,” he 
exclaimed. “I wonder what I'd undertake if 
any one should treat me so! ‘ I’d—” 

“That's just it,’ I hastened to say. “I 
‘want to do something, and I will do some- 
thing. He shall not ill-treat me for nothing. 
Td lose his situation for him if I only could.” 
’ “Would you, though?” said Ned, looking 
at me with a kind of admiration. “It’s just 
what I was going to advise; and there's 


“Why,” said Ned, explanatorily, “ the case 
is this: You want him to go. You know 
that Pugh idolizes him; but you know also 
that Pugh is very sensitive to ridicule. He’d 
fight his best friend if his best friend laughed 
at him. You know, besides, that Pugh walks 
every evening in the lilac walk. Well, really 
I’m surprised that I have to tell you about it, 
it’s soevident. You write alampoon on Pugh, 
the worst One you can think up; put it in the 
professor’s handwriting; drop it in the lilac 
walk. Pugh will get in a passion, wont listen 
to reason, and the ogre’ll go.” 

“ I caught my breath. 

“But, Ned, I can’t copy his handwriting. 
It’s the funniest I ever saw; all full of quirks 
and quibbles.” 

“Who supposed you could? I declare, a 
girl can never seem to comprehend anything 
till you talk yourself hoarse. Ill do it, of 
_ @purse: You get me a scrap of his writing to 
406k Dy, and. write the thing itself, and I'll 
undertake the rest.” 

“Ned Archer,” said I, “I'll write it. Tl 
write it now, this very evening. Only if Mr. 
Pugh should find it out—” 

‘“ Nonsense!” said Ned. “He wont.” 
“Or if Mr. Irwin should discover it— 

“ Well,” was the resigned answer, “ girls are 
queer, Now the idea of your worrying your- 
self about him! If you can keep Pugh in the 
dark, it don’t matter who else finds it out.” 

I waited no longer; but, leaving Ned in the 
most ufi¢eremenious manner, I rushed indoors, 
up stats, Seized pen, ink and paper, and gave 
myself up #9 work. When Jennie came home 
she found me pacing back and forth, reading 
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“Lo Pugh, of eccentricity the heir! 
‘With the immortal Pugh who can compare? 

Honor to his departing wisps of hair!” 
All reverence to his ancient loves and ways! 
All pity to his griefs! Behold he says 
That snuff has lost the strength of other days; 
And for his former steaks, in vain he prays! 

“Lo Pugh! the giant's vanished race who 

knows? 

But all his greatness daily on us grows, 
Heralded by the shadow of his nose; 
That like a great rock in a wrinkled land, 
The emblem of all majesty doth stand. 
Be softest breezes ever on it fanned! 
Odors of snuff forever make it bland! 


“Lo Pugh, in waistcoat buff, forever seen, 
And neck-band rich in brightest shades of 
green; 
And ragged whiskers, scant of oil, I ween. 
Ah me! I deem, no great world potentate, 
Walks circled in a more tremendous state, 
With puckered lips and eyebrows drawn irate, 
And hands that grow to fists and menace fate! 


“Lo Pugh! the world of action doth he choose, 
Seeking for facts,—the leather of his shoes 
Is worn with journeys for the daily news. 
Three-fifths of his good time, within his den, 
He rails against the faults of other men. 
The rest he labors that the folk may ken 
How far above ‘em he hath ever been.” 


I blush now to think how witty I con 
sidered this silly effusion, how I anticipated 
the laugh Ned and I wonld have over it, and 
how I delighted in the probable result. If 
Mr, Pugh had not rejoiced in a temper that 
made him at times deaf and blind to every- 
thing but his own passion, I could never have 
hoped to pass this for Mr. Irwin’s composition. 
However, I was perfectly satisfied with it, and 
proceeded to lay my plans, I had accepted 
Ella Parkman’s invitation to spend the holi- 
days with her, and that very morning she came 
to tell me that she had received letters urging 
her to come earlier. She had not only gained 
Mr. Pugh’s consent that she should go her- 
self, but he was willing I should accompany 
her the next Friday. My conscience gave me 
several severe stings as I thought how un- 
grateful I was going to be toward Mr. Pugh, 
Going to wound his feelings in this diabolicat 
manner just after his kind permission! I ak 
most gave it up; but the thought of Mc 
Irwin reanimated me. 

The next morning Ned and I read the com 
position over together, and Ned opined that it 
would do. He left, with the lampoon, a copy 
book of the professor, and a promise to finish 
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it and come up with it Wednesday evening, 
so that Pugh should “get wind of it, about 
that time.” Jo triomphe! 

For these two days I was extremely polite 
to Professor Frank. So polite that he evident- 
ly did not understand it, Wednesday eve- 
ning, just after supper, I was lounging about 
the lawn, when I discerned a figure in the 
dim distance.. The figure of Ned. Iran down 
to the gate and admitted him. 

“ Have you got it?” was the first question, 
when we had gained the shelter of the garden, 

For answer he produeed it. It was perfect. 
I exclaimed rapturously : 

“ Ned, I know he couldn’t tell it himself! it’s 

perfectly splendid! but,” I went on hurriedly, 
“I want to put it in the walk where Mr. Pugh 
will be sure to see it, It is almost seven now. 
We must hurry, because he always goes down 
at seven.” 
' We went down to“ Pugh’s Promenade,” as 
Ned christened it, and my companion proceed- 
ed to wrinkle the paper to take off the new 
appearance, tore off the corner, made a care- 
ful slit in the centre, creased it in various 
places, finally folded it, copy-shape, and 
dropped it, just out of the centre of the walk, 
in a hollow of the grass. Hardly had we done 
80, before I heard a step outside, and we had 
had just time to slip through the bushes and 
crouch down just beyond, when Mr. Pugh en- 
tered the walk, his hands behind him, his eyes 
exploring vacancy. 

We held our breath and watched him. 
Three times he paced back and forth,and never 
deigned to remove his eyes from the edge of 
tiresome purple cloud that was lining out in 
the west just then. The fourth time he 
glanced at the lilacs, then at the grass. The 
sixth time he perceived the paper, tossed it 
over with the toe of his slipper, and passed 
on. Our hopes.grew feeble. Three times he 
passed it in this way, giving it a gratuitous 
revolution at every passage; then seeming to 
be annoyed at its constancy in remaining 
just where he put it, he stooped down and 
picked it up, muttering: 

“Some of those girls have been here !” 

“What, Irwin?” he continued as his eye 
fell upon the writing. “Why! why!” he 
Went on, perceiving his own name, “Wha— 
wha —on earth—What is this?” 

Here he began to read, and as he read, his 
countenance underwent such violent contor- 
tions of amazement, incredulity and rage, 
that had I not been in extremest terror of 
discovery, I'must have laughed. As for Ned, 
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he stuffed his handkerchief in his mouth, 
grew first red, then purple, then black in the 
face; and rolled over on the grass in silent 
convulsions, I regarded his condition’ with 
horror, but was afraid to move to help him. 

After finishing the pe , Mr. Pugh stood 
for a space of three minutes perfectly motion- 
less, his dressing-gown hanging around him in 
stiff folds, and one slippered foot extended, 
then started for the house with the speed of 
lightning. 

“Catch him!” cried Ned ironically, as the 
flying skirt fluttered round the last bush. 
“Good for him! Got some pluck, he has. 
“Lou,” suddenly, “I thought I heard 
something,” 

“TI should think so,” replied I. “I should 
expect to hear a humming in the head for the 
next six weeks, if I had stayed a quarter of 
ap hour the way you have.” 

“ Nonsense,” he said, “I’m not going to re- 
lapse. I tell you, there’s going to be a glorious 
row! that'll be enough for me.” 

I sat down rather frightened at my work 
now it was done. 

“ What do you suppose he will say to him?” 
I inquired, faintly. 

“O, I am so glad I’m going Friday!” 

“ Irwin's out,” said Ned. “I met him going 
down to the village as I came up, and I don’t 
believe he’s come back yet; so Pugh’s anger 
will have time to cool; but, I say, Lou, I 
thought I heard some one scuttling away, be- 
fore Pugh went out of the walk. If any one 
was around, you see, it would make it bad for 
us!” 

I shook my head. 

“ Nonsense,” said I. “No one would take 
the trouble to listen to Mr. Pugh’s rhapso- 
dies. I can't go up to the house yet, Ned, 
I believe I'm nervous. Good-night. I'm go- 
ing to, sit under the apple trees a while.” 

“Though uninvited,” remarked Ned, “I 
trust my company will not be unwelcome. If 
I can do nothing else, I can fight door-bugs 
and mosquitos. My protection may, therefore, 
be acceptable, and I forgive insults easily; so 
I magnanimously offer aforesaid protection. 


” My disposition is, in short, as my mother often 


tells me, my general disposition is angelic. 
My minor ielinings are not always peaceful, 
but usually harmless. I am an interesting 
young man. I notice all the ladies think so; 
and—” 

_“ Your handwriting is interesting and an- 
gelic too,” I interrupted. “ Ned, don’t allow 


yourself to be tempted in your future life,— 
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you would make such an elegant forger that I 
fear when you grow up—” 

“Good heavens!” interpolated Ned, “she 
thinks a young man in a moustache and swal- 
low-tailed coat an infant! You think I'm 
beginning about right for it now, don’t you?” 

“ Hist!” said he, suddenly, as we came with- 
in ear-shot of the apple-trees, and he precipi- 
tately dragged me into a web of syringa-bushes 
beside the path. “Lou,” with a short groan, 
“ listen !” 

“Mr. Irwin,” said the voice of Myra Ellis, 
earnestly, and seemingly only a little distance 
from us; “I tell youI saw them do it, and 
afterward saw Mr. Pugh’s whole proceedings. 
He took it up, seemed greatly surprised, spoke 
your name, then read the paper and went into 
one of his most violent passions. I was not 
eavesdropping, I had been reading in the ad- 
joining path.” 

“Sitting on the thorn bushes, no doubt,” 
commented Ned. 

“He came rushing out in my very face,” 
resumed Myra. “I asked him what it was? 
* An insult, miss, an insult to your teacher, 
a studied insult from an ungrateful puppy!’ 
He almost screamed this in my ear, then 
rushed away toward the house. O Mr. Irwin,” 
and Miss Myra’s voice trembled in the most 
approved style, “pray do something,—don’t 
let him see you, or he'll certainly murder 
you!” 

“ What an opportunity for Miss Ellis!” ejac- 
ulated Ned, with upraised hands. “ Lou, how 
do you feel ?” 

“I don’t understand this matter,” replied 
the voice of Professor Frank. “ You say Miss 
Riviere and Mr. Archer put the paper in his 
way. Now I am looking for the object!” 

“ Whatever the object,” said Myra amiably, 

“the only way is to expose them at once. It 
was evidently great fun for them; for I heard 
them laughing and talking over it. Let me 
go up now, Mr. Irwin, and tell Mr. Pugh 
about it.” 
- “No, indeed,” replied Mr. Irwin quickly, 
“do not think of sucha thing. Mr, Paghwill 
probably speak to me about it soon enough. 
Wait till then; and, Migs Ellis, you have 
most certainly done me @ great favor in tell- 
ing me this, for Mr. Pugh’s resentments are 
bitter, and, sometimes, I know, unreasonable. 
Pray do another now, and promise to 
keep siletige about this—to let me manage the 
matter myself; ¢hat is to say, promise not to 
speak aboutit antil I wish. Will you not?” 

Myra hesitated. It was a hard promise to 
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make, but I believe she would have done any. 
thing for Professor Frank. 

“Will you not promise it, Miss Ellis?” he 
said, in his most persuasive tone; “not to 
please me?” 

“Yes,” was the (excessively faint) reply, 
“since you desire it.” 

“How sentimental!” murmured the irre. 
pressible Ned. “I feel myself powerfully af. 
fected by the present fix. One witness 
scored off, Lou. Couldr’t you persuade Pro- 
fessor Irwin, for your ‘sweet sake,’ to hush 
the matter up till you give him leave to 


speak ?” 
Hush!” said I, impatiently, 


Hush! 
listen !” 

Mr. Irwin was saying: 

“What would be the result to one of the 
pupils if they were—if she was—detected in 
anything like this?” 

“0,” said Myra, shortly, “ Lou Riviere will 
undoubtedly be expelled.” 

I turned cold, then hot. There came no 
immediate reply. 

“ Miss Ellis,” he said, at last, “ I think we 
had better go up to the house, or you will 
take cold.” 

I waited till they had passed’ us, crouching 
guiltily enough, in the shrubbery; then, with- 
out waiting to answer Ned’s questions, rushed 
off in another direction. That hateful man! 
I had ruined myself in trying to ruin him. 
How he would triumph over me in the morn- 
ing! And I should be expelled! How dread- 
ful! My aunt would be written to and would 
come, and I should be disgraced before her. 
The only relative I had to respect me would 
look down upon me, and then the falsehood, 
the duplicity, of which I had really been 
guilty; but I was not yet prepared to admit 
that, or even to reproach myself for it. “I 
had received enough provocation to justify 
any measures against Mr. Irwin,” I said to 
myself. He would be exultant now he could 
turn the tables upon me; yet he had not 
seemed exultant to-night. I could not help 
wondering at his manner of conducting the 
affair. Why bind Myra to secrecy? Why 


" inquire so particularly about the object? He 


must have known the object well enough? I 
did not understand. I went up and sat by 
the window in the dark, trying to think what 
I should do; then I mechanically began to 
put my dresses together, and ‘had: actually 
dragged out my travelling-trunk from the re- 
cesses of the closet, when Jennie arrived on 
the scene. Her eyes were magnified to sau- 
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cers as she saw my occupation. I took refuge 
in crossness; seated myself by the window 
again and refused to answer a single question. 
Then she sat down on the floor at my side 
and said simply: 


Dear old Jennie! I thought then how lit- 
tle likely it was that we should stay together 
longer. 

The night passed. I could not tell half I 
suffered in it. The morning, a reality of 
misery, was welcome to me. I descended to 
the breakfast-room, looking like a person in 
the first stages of fever, and feeling as I never 
believed any one could feel. At eight I 
dragged myself into the schoolroom, deter- 
mined to face the worst whatever it might 
be! Professor Frank was there, looking a 
little pale and very grave. I saw him glance 
toward me, nervously, as I entered like a 
condemned criminal. I began to wonder, 
even amid my own trouble, at the utter ab- 
sence of his usual quizzical satisfaction at my 
disecomfiture. 

The devotional exercises were concluded 
and the first morning recitation progressing, 
when there came a quick step through the 
long corridor outside. In a moment the door 
was flung open, and Mr. Pugh entered, I 
had thought myself very calm; but the room 
turned round when I looked up at him, Pro- 
fessor Frank bowéd a courteous good-morn- 
ing, which was not returned. 

Mr. Pugh stalked to his desk and sat down, 
but immediately got upon his feet again, ex- 
claiming to Mr. Irwin: 

“ Dismiss the class, sir, this instant.” 

Professor Frank bowed, made a sign to the 
class, and resumed his seat. 

“Call all the scholars together and request 
the attendance of the teachers,” was Mr. 
Pugh’s next order to one of the girls. 

He sat in grim silence till all had filed in— 
seven teachers and forty scholars—and when 
the buzz of entrance was over, got up slowly 
and addressed the school thus: 

“Scholars and teachers, it is my painful 
task to reveal to you the real character of 
one whom all of you, as well as myself, have 
hitherto respected and honored. A ‘man 
who henceforth shall appear in his true col- 
ors, as a hypocrite, a traducer, a ridiculer of 
gray hairs—a—” Mr. Pugh gasped—“a con- 
summate villain! I learned last night acci- 
dentally of the most diabolical, most deliberate 
of insults, which he had privately directed 
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against me. I have the proof of it—the proof 
of it—with me, Yes sir,” he continued, turn- 
ing upon the professor, who stood regarding 
him with folded arms and compressed lips. 
“You insulted me, not for any lack of mertal 
superiority,—that I could have forgiven you— 
no, you searched out every physical defect 
that Nature burdened me with, and made it 
the target for a missile as contemptible as 
you are yourself.” 

Here Mr. Pugh stopped to take breath. 
All the rows of astonished faces turned upon 
Mr. Irwin. He drew himself up and replied 
quietly and rather loftily,— 

“I deny most emphatically having offered 
you any insult whatever, sir.” 

I felt my turn was comiag now. 

Mr. Pugh choked with rage, dragged the 
paper from his pocket, and held it out to Mr. 
Anson, one of the teachers. 

“Ts that Mr. Irwin’s hand ?” he said. 

“T should say certainly it was,’ he an- 
swered. 

Several of the young ladies having identi- 
fied it, Myra Ellis among the number, Mr. 
Pugh took it and went back solemnly into his 
desk. 

“I do not propose to do the thing by 
halves,” he said. “I will read you the: pre- 
cious invention of Professor Irwin’s genius.” 

So saying he commenced and read slowly 
the whole four verses of that unfortunate 
lampoon, emphasizing the worst parts of it, 
drawing out the agony most excruciatingly. 
Another time I could not have refrained from 
laughing at the odd attitudes and peculiar 
pronunciation of the principal; now I would 
have felt grateful if the earth would have 
opened to hide me. Professor Frank was not 
so serious. He strove to keep his counte- 

nance in vain. The laugh would show itself, 
and as Mr. Pugh went on, it beeame immod- 
erate, so that he was obliged to shade his 
face with his hand to conceal it from the 
principal, who hurled the lines across the 
platform at him with the most intense bitter- 
ness. When he had finished, Mr. Pugh 
walked across the room, threw the paper 
upon Mr. Irwin’s desk, and demanded— 

“Did you not. write that, sir?” 

Mr. Irwin took it up, looked it over, very 
calmly refolded it and handed it back, reply- 


ing— 
_“I most certainly did not write it, Mr. 
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testified to his handwriting—I'm sure no one 
can imitate it, it’s safe to be his—I found it 
myself in the walk where no one goes but 
myself and he, and he has the brazen impu- 
dence 'to deny plain facts to my face!” 

Professor Frank looked at me again, as I 
sat with burning cheeks, my face hidden in 
my hands, looked half-appealingly, half-pity- 
ingly, I thought, but I was mistaken, of 
course, for now was the time to expose me, 

“Mr. Pagh,” he said, “did you ever know 
me to tell you a lie?” ‘ 

“I never knew it before,” was the sarcastic 
answer, “ but I know you pretty well now.” 

Mr. Irwin continued : 

“I do not regard your words, for which you 
will sometime be s@rry, 1am sure. I merely 
say that as a man of honor,I assure you— 
that I assert most solemnly—that I did not 
write that paper. I demand, in common 
courtesy, if not from higher and better mo- 
tives, to be believed.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Pugh. “Perhaps you 
will tell us who did write it?” © 

Mr. Irwin was silent. 

“OO,” continued the other, “don’t hesitate! 
Perhaps some one of the young ladies wrote 
it, put it in your hand and dropped it in my 
way. I shouldn’t at all wonder if you had 
the assurance to tell me so.” 

Silence again. Mr. Irwin’s cheek fiushed, 
but he did not answer. , 

“Do you know,” demanded Mr, Pugh, “ that 
any one else did write it?” 

"Fou are geting avay fom the 
sir. I have confined myself to my person 
share of it. Ihave answered your question, 
or rather accusation, by telling you that I 
neither wrote the paper nor have seen it be- 
fore this morning. Nothing else concerns me.” 

Myra Ellis uttered an exclamation. The 
professor cast a warning glance at her. 

“Then,” said Mr. Pugh, “you have offered 
no proof, that you did not write it. Do you 
consider me an idiot, sir, to trust your bare 
assertion in the place of a dozen proofs? Ne 
sir; you have deceived me enough. If you 
cannot tell me what you know about this 
mattér (for I am certain you know some- 
thing), you will please to consider yourself as 
dismissed from your present place in this 
academy. I trusted and loved you like ar 
own son,” said Mr. Pugh, with a tremor in his 
voice, “and you'have wounded me and in- 
sulted me.” 

Mr, Irwin walked ‘hastily across the plat- 
form and took Mr. Pugh’s hand: 
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you please.” And with this, the whole long 


“I do not ask pardon for the verses,” he 
said; “I never wrote them; but I do most 
heartily beg your forgiveness for every mo- 
ment’s pain I ever caused you. But—” here 
he hesitated. 

“ Ah well,” said Mr. Pugh, gathering fresh 
store of anger from this pause, “ you had bet- 
ter go, then, for—” 

Without a word Mr. Irwin walked back to 
his desk and began to collect his books. I 
could endure it ne longer. I could not ap- 
pear so mean and selfish, or be so cruel as to 
wound him when he had protected me. I 
got up and walked up to the desk. I never 
knew exactly how I began, but I finally found 
I was saying: 

“I wrote it myself, Mr. Pugh; only blame 
me for it. Pray call Mr. Irwin back.” 

Mr. Pugh looked at me with protruding 
eyes, then leaned back in his chair and 


“Pray did any one else have any part in 
it?’ he said, looking around the room; “by 
the time I begin to believe, Miss Louise, some- 
body else will claim it. Ill make an end of 
it, altogether.” 

Here he got up and put the paper in the 
stove, after tearing it in pieces. Meanwhile I 
stood, with scarlet cheeks, the centre of ob- 
servation. Professor Frank only had walked 
off to the window. Suddenly the outer door 
opened and Ned Archer appeared. He after- 
ward informed me he had heard the whole 
conversation, or “splurge,” as he called it, 
with his ear against the keyhole. 

Taking off his hat, he made a profound 
bow to the assembly, then walked to my side 
and said: 

“Mr. Pugh, pray consider me part and par- 
cel of the affair. I did myself the honor of 
copying Mr. Irwin’s handwriting for the oc- 
casion.” 

Mr. Pugh’s anger seemed utterly 
up in amazement. 

“But, Miss Lou, why should you wish to 
do this? Haven't I always been kind to you? 
I would never have believed it of you, indeed. 
Did you dislike me so much that you must 
needs hurt my feelings? I have always en- 
deavored to regard you, and I did not deserve 
it of you. For Mr. Archer—” 

“Mr. Pugh,” I exclaimed in an agony, “I 
beg your pardon, with my whole heart. In- 
deed, indeed, I never thought it would disturb 
you so much. I was wicked and ungrateful, 
and I am willing to be punished for it anyhow 
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agony of the night seemed to be centred in 
this moment, and I burst into tears, 

I heard a short exclamation from Professor 
Frank. 

Don’t distress the young lady, sir?” he said; 
“better dismiss the school for the morning 
and let us explain matters. I think Mr. 
Archer and myself can make a very clear ex- 

” 


This was immediately carried into effect. 
The instant the last drese-foll had disap- 
peared out of the door, Mr. Puglt turned to 
Professor Frank. 

“Irwin,” said he, *E ask your pardon; I 
will make every satisfaction for the language 
I have used. Now, Mr. Archer,” with re- 
newed anger, “ explain this immediately. As 
for Miss Lou, she’s in no condition to explain 
anything. I never knew such depravity in a 
young man and woman, ant! I must confess 
myself utterly mistaken in Miss Louise.” 

Ned looked rather puzzled. I was utterly 
unnerved, and sat sobbing with my head 
leaned upon my hands. 

Professor Frank came to our assistance. 

“Pray let Miss Riviere go,” he said, “since 
she cannot assist our investigations; and 
then we will endeavor to tell you about it,” 

“Do go,” said Mr. Pugh pettishly, “I see I 
shall discover nothing till every one is ban- 
ished; and don’t cry your eyes out, Miss Lou, 
if you have done wrong. Why the child is 
actually hysterical !” 

He got up and insisted upon going with 
me to the matron of the academy. He then 
delivered me into her charge giving her sun- 
dry directions about camphor and hot water. 
He thus heaped coals of fire upon my head. 
‘When he turned to go back to the school- 
room, after seeing me safe on my way to bed, 
I felt as if he was a saint on earth, in spite of 
the odd study gown and bristly hair. I never 
can describe that day and will not attempt it. 
Mrs. Vance, alarmed at my continued agita- 
tion, gave me a sleeping potion. I did not 
recover from Its éffécts until about five that 
evening. Mrs. Vance then yy Bs Pugh 
wanted me in the schoolroom, 
with her help, and descended feebly. 

“Now don’t worry!” she said, og) a do 
you'll certainly have a fever. You're on the 
high road to it now. Bowent age and I 


know better.” 


Mr. Pugh received me with solentnity, and 


delivered a homily of half an hour’s duration. —_ 


“Considering your youth,” he said in clos- 
ing, “ and your disposition, which is naturally 


lively and apt to lead you into. extremes of 
mischief, I am inclined to let this offence pass 
with your promise that it shall not be re- 


peated. Ouly one thing I insist upon; you 


have asked my pardon and I grant it ungor.- 
ditionally. I am not the most injured: party. 
You must also make proper acknowledgment 
to Mr. Irwin; and you must do it to-iight, 
for I will not prevent your leaving to-morrow. 
You shall have a long vacation and get over 
those fever turns,” he added with a smile. 

Mr. Pugh became transfigured before me, 
I considered him not far short of an angel, 
and thanked him with my whole heart... . .. 

“Come now,” said he, “I will take you to 
the orchard, to Mr. Irwin.” 

He mounted guard over me and took me to 
the gate, then turned round and went back, 
pointing to a figure pacing under the trees in 
the doubtfal twilight. My heart was in my 
mouth as I went forward. He had béen very 
good to me, to be sure, but how could I ask 
his pardon? How, could 12 

He turned round to meet me with a ner- 
vousness wholly new to him; all the old 
quizzicaluess was gone. I took courage. 

“Mr. Irwin,” said I, “I am senteto ask you 
to forgive me, and I do ask it heartily, and do 
thank you for your forbearance, I cannot tell 
you how much!” 

“QO,” said he, looking annoyed, “of eousse 
I forgive you. It was only a schoolgirl freak. 
I believe you thought you had cause for it, 
and perhaps you had. I am deliberating 
whether I shall humble myself in supplica- 
tion before you for that picnic affair or not. 

But why do you thank me?” 

I told him of the conversation we had 
overheard the night before. 

“And you thought I would expose you?” 

he said. “Poor child! I-suppose you passed 
_a miserable night dreading it.” 
. “T did, indeed,” I replied, half-crying half- 
smiling at the recollection. “Ihave done 
you a material service, however: I have given 
you good reason to hate me in future; so—” 

“I,—I hate you, Miss Lop!” he exclaimed, 
coming to me eagerly and taking my hand. 
“Never. How can you think so? On the 
contrary I only—” 

Just what he was going to say I never 
knew; for at this moment appeared Madem- 
clselie Retti at the orchard gate conducting 
Ned. to the professor’s presence; the latter 
looking like a lost sheep. 

Now mademoiselle had a slight liking for 
Professor Frank, and I suppose she thought 
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the attitude and expression suspicious. At 
any rate there was a little tinge of bitterness 
in her tone as she said: 

“I hope monsieur will show the forgiving 
disposition to this one also.” 

In a moment Professor Frank was his cool, 
imperturbable self again. 

“JT shall endeavor to perform my Christian 
duty, mademoiselle,” he said, turning to Ned, 
“aided by your suggestions.” 

“Pray,” continued mademoiselle to me, 
“did you know Miss Parkman was packing? 
You will hardly be ready for the morning 
train.” 


“No, indeed,” said I, confusedly, “ I must go,” 

Without daring to look at Mr. Irwin, | 
muttered a good-night, and followed maden- 
oiselle. The next morning I left Milldean 
Academy. 

I am sorry to disappoint possible readers 
who anticipate a different ending, but this ig 
not a love story. I left Milldean, and circum. 
stances prevented my ever returning there; 
so I have never since seen Professor Frank, 
but I like to go .back, sometimes, and think 
of it all, and wonder whether the professor 
checkmated me or I checkmated the professor 
in the academical game. 


GONE IN THE MORNING. 
BY EMMA F, PRADT. 


Gone in the morning, my sweet little rosebud, 
Gone when the dew on the fair flowers lay; 


Gone ere earth’s storms on her young life had broken, 


Gone from our vision torever and aye. 
We’ve only the dear little gayly-trimmed 


And the little neat stockings and half-trodden shoe ; 
We've just one or two of her bright golden tresses, 


And here in a box I find her bright corals, 


And a hat with white plumes and trimmings of blue. 2 


‘And a wee golden ring “ auntie” gave her one day, 
And I look on the nail at her little white skaker, 


Half expecting my darling will come in from play. 


Nevermore will her bright eyes rejoice in the flowers, 
The daisy and violet for her bloom in vain; 


+ They've quilted the meadow and starred the green hillside, 


But her dear little hand will ne’er clasp them again. | 
- My fingers no more are employed in adorning 


The dear little dresses through all the long hours, 
For my sweet little pet has gone in the morning, 


Where the frosts never come with their blight to the flowers. 
Gone in the morning, the bright rosy morning, 


Ere a shadow of sorrow had darkened her brow; 


Gone in the morning, the bright summer morning,— 
_ Darling, our home Is so desolate now! 
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Ir was more than an hour beyond her usu- 
al time, yet Nettie Atherton had not returned 
from school. Good Nurse Stuart was puz- 
died and half frightened at her long delay, and 
had just made up her mind to go in search of 
her one treasure, when the child came slowly 
in, her eyes strangely bright, and great red 


ou her fair face. 

“ What is it, darling? Are you sick?” asked 
the woman. - 

“T’ye seen him, again, auntie,” came slowly 
from the girl’s quivering lips, as though she 
was hardly conscious of what she was saying, 

“Who, child, who do you mean ?” 

“The man who followed me from school the 
other night—and to-night, he called me by 
name, just out there under the shadow of the 
old willow, and said he wanted to talk with 
mea few moments; and than I asked him to 
come home with me, but he said no, he didn’t 
want to see anybody but me, and he smiled so 
sweetly, that I wasn’t one bit afraid, and so I 
didn’t run, as I thought I would at first, and 
then—” 

“Well, child, what then?” queried the sur- 
prised woman, as the girl paused, her eyes 
bent on something she held in her hand. 

“Why, he just sat down on the half-way 
stone, and asked me to sit down too, and he 
told me he knew my mother once, and that I 
looked just like her, and that I must be a good 
girl ‘always, and God would watch over me, 
and take care of me, if I only loved and trust- 
ed him. And then he asked me, if I would 
kiss him just once for my dear mother’s sake, 
and said he had brought me a present to re- 
member him by, if I never saw him again, and 
he gave me this.” And Nettie’s little brown 
hand was uplifted to display a diamond ring 
of beauty and worth sufficient to tempt many 
a fair lady to envy. 

“Was it right for me to keep it, auntie?” 
questioned the girl, as Mrs. Stuart looked in 
wonder at the jewel— 

* “I can’t see any wrong, my dear child, but 
Was that all he said ?” 

“Most all, only he asked me to pray for him, 
every night and morning, and to ask God to 
forgive his sins, and at last give him peace, 
He said God heard such as me; and then he 
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roses unfolding leaves of beauty amid the lilies’ 


kissed me again, and went off, up over the 
hill, toward the depot; and while I sat there | 
wondering, the cars ‘went by over Wood's 
crossing, and I thought I saw him by an open 
window, at any rate somebody waved a hand- 
kerchief to me. Who do you suppose he is, 
auntie ?” 

Little could good Nurse Stuart say to en- 
lighten the young girl, for ‘twas little she knew 
of her parentage; only that one spring night, 
twelve years ago, she had been called to care 
for a sick and dying woman, at a hotel in the 
neighboring village, and when the sun rose up 
round and golden over the pine forests, his 
first beams fell into the window of that little 
room among strangers, where lay the dead 
mother, and her orphan child. 

She had told the nurse and physician only 
this, that there were none to claim her child, 
and prayed that it might die with her; but 
when Nurse Stuart comforted her with the 
assurance that she would care for it, she 
smiled gratefully—though with a weary sad- 
ness, more touching even than tears—and 
whispered through her fast paling lips, “God 
will bless you, she has one friend then; call 
her Annette Atherton, and teach her to love 
God.” ‘ 

And then she died, and stranger hands laid 
the fair young form in a stranger’s grave; but 
Nurse Stuart planted roses and violets there; 
and by-and-by, a little white stone marked the 
spot, but it only bore two words, “ Nettie’s 
Mother,” for they did not even know her 
name. 

Her trunk contained an ample supply of 
clothing for both herself and child, but there 
was no name, save on a few articles of jewelry, 
and these were merely marked “from M. A. 

to A. D.”, that was all. Months afterwards a 
package of money was left on Mrs. Stuart’s 
door-stone, directed to “ Little Nettie,”—of the 
donor she knew nothing. 

This much the good nurse now told her ea- 
ger listener, and as years went by, again and 
again it was talked of, but nothing more was 
seen of her unknown friend, but that he. still 
remembered her had been proved by her hav- 
ing received twice or thrice at Christmas a 
package of pretty gifts, directed each time in 
the same manly hand. 
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And so Nettie Atherton grew up to beauti- 
ful womanhood, and now more and more 
heavily did the uncertainty of her birth weigh 
upon her—and she wished so much to know 
of that young, dead mother, and of the father, 
who never claimed his child— 

‘There were those who envied her the fresh, 
pure beauty that formed her only dower, and 
envy was the fruitful parent of unkind words 
and sneering taunts in regard to her birth and 
dependent situation—when all Nurse Stuart's 
gentle arguments and loving teachings failed 
of winning back smiles to the lips that quiv- 
ered, and the eyes that grew weary with look- 
ing into that future, that held so much of 
doubt and uncertainty. 

True, her beauty and goodness won her 
many friends, but still the wish would creep 
into her breast, for a share in the family ties 
so many of her young companions were 
blessed with; and when there came a sadder 
time, and Auntie Stuart was laid to rest with 
her kindred, for a little time her burden of 
grief seemed greater than her power for en 
during. But necessity, oftentimes a blessed, 
while seemingly a cruel, physician, thrust her 
out into the untried world. Mrs. Stuart held 
only a life-lease of her home, and though what 
small amount of available property she pos- 
sessed she bestowed on the child of her adop- 
tion, still it would not warrant her the indul- 
gence of a life of idleness. 

While: yet undecided in regard to her fu- 
ture, a neighbor kindly recommended her to 
& widow resident in a town at some distance, 
who wished a governess to assist in the educa- 
tion of her two little girls. 

So Nettie found a new home with Mrs. 
Longley, and daily thanked God for guiding 
her into so sweet @ haven, Where the peaceful 
quietness of the present blossomed with many 
a fragrant flower over the grave of the dead 
past. 

And so she drifted into her twenty-first 
summer, and there came one who deemed her 
the sweetest flower that sutiimer’s sun shone 
upon—and who would gladly have gathered 
her to his bosom, his lily of all lilies, his violet 
of modest worth. 

It so happened that Mrs. Longley had a 
suitor also, did jast when Nettie had grown 
very sorrowfal ovef telling Harry Willis her 
story and its thysteries, and had sent him 

away toqnéstion his own heart, as to its faith- 
fulness, ere she would give him her answer to 
his loving petitions, and had taken up her 
Darden of life anew, for Harry’s family was a 
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proud one, who traced back their lineage 
through generations of brave men and noble 
women; just at this time Mrs. Longley told 
her, with shy blushes creeping’ over her still 
beautiful face, that she had received proposals 
of marriage from Colonel Atherton, a wealthy 
gentleman, whose acquaintance she had made 
the year previous, while away on a visit, and 
expected him there that evening to complete 
arrangements for their speedy union ; “ but,” 
she added, as the color died out of the girl's 
face, “I trust you will go with me to my new 
home, for Grace and Alite will still need your 
instructions.” 

All in vain Nettie strove to account for the 
vague eagerness she felt to behold the expect- 
ed guest, but when at the twilight he came, 
her first gaze into the dark eyes bent question- 
ingly upon her, told her throbbing heart that 
the friend of her childhood stood before her. 
For some years she had almost constantly 
worn the diamond ring, and though often ral- 
lied by Mrs. Longley for her jealous care of 
the quaint old jewel, she had never told its 
history save to Harry Willis. Now, as Colonel 
Atherton took her hand in his, as Mrs. Long- 
ley presented him, she felt, rather than saw, 
the glance that, noting the ring, sought her 
face, and there was almost fatherly tenderness 
in his tones whenever he addressed her. 

Mrs. Longley was puzzled at the evidently 
sorrowful interest he took in the lovely girl, 
and the sadness, often amounting to abstrae- 
tion, that ill became a man wlio had gained 
the affections of the woman he loved, and 
whose wedding-day drew on apace. 

At last the puzzle was solved. One after 
noon, as Nettie left the house for a walk with 
the children, he watched her retreating figure 
in silence, and when she was no longer visible, 
he turned, with & half-suppressed sigh, to Mrs. 
Longley, and asked, with emotion, “When a 
woman is called upon to forgive a great past 
wrong in the man she loves, does she still go 
on loving him as before ?” 

“Yes, I think 60,” answered the lady—“if 
he is repentant. But why such a question ?” 

“ You shall know, Grace Longley, and then 
see if you will answer the sime. You have 
known me as reserved, a man the world calls 
proud and unapproachable; know me now # 
& than Who had evef within his breast the 
barbed arrow of a sin never atoned for, though 
most fully repented of. God knows how fully! 
Yon are pale, O. Gave, thy Beloved; would to 
God I could sparé you this! bat it must be 
told, and it may cost me your love. 
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“About twenty-three years ago I went with 
a college’ friend to spend a vacation at his 
home, i a quiet little town among the moun- 
tains. There I first met Annette Dudley, the 
only child and pride of a widow, living near 
the home of my friend. Young and impulsive 
T yielded to the love that quickly enthroned 
the innocent girl in my heart, and I was so 
blessed as to win her affections in return. — 

“Good and pure in heart and life, she de- 
served a better fate than I meted out to het. 
Again and again I visited her, and when her 
mother died, she blessed me as the promised 
husband and protector of her darling child. 
And so I fully determined to be, but alas! in 
anevil hour, I betrayed her loving confidence ; 
I went back to college, promising to return at 
the close of the term—it was my last one be- 
fore graduating—and make her my wife, as I 
should then be of age. She was loved and ré- 
spected as a teacher, and I had, you must be- 
lieve me, Grace, no intention of doing other- 
wise than as I had promised. Her gentle let- 
ters kept me from many of the vices of college 
life, and I was fondly looking forward to the 
time when I should call her mine, befote the 
world. 

“I had carefully kept my secret from my 
parents, for the knowledge of their great pride 
brought with it the fear that they would de- 
vise means to separate me from my idol, if the 
fact of my engagement was known to them. 
The friend who had introduced me was my 
only confidant, and he was bound to secrecy. 
After attaining my majority, I knew I should 
come into the possession of ample property in 
my own right, left me by an uncle, so I felt no 
fear for the future. 

“Tt lacked but a fortnight of the close of the 
term, when I was stricken down with a fever; 


» Mrs Hf for weeks I was in constant danger; and even 

hen® @ when sufficiently recovered to be removed 

de home, it was months before I was able to use 


my pen. Just as soon as possible I wrote to 
Annette, but received no answer. My friend, 


y—"“ who was dll when T last heard from him, had 
ion?” long been silent, and no dourse remained for 
ar nié but to” go to Annette’s former home. So 


% soon asmy pliysician would allow, I started 


calls on tour aimong the mountains, Almost a 
now ® Bf year had passed since I had seen Annette, for 
ast itwas now spring. Again and again I salted 


myself what could her fate be? 

“I reached my friend’s home, but he was 
there no longer, the fever which had spared 
mne, had laid him cold in death. Tidings had 


ached the village of my death, also,and I 
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was greeted as one risen from the dead. An- 
nette had gone, no one knew whither. I could 
easily guess why, but the sadder query, even, 
was, where ? 

“Crushed, no doubt, by the news of my 
death, and the secret knowledge of her own 
fast approaching disgrace, the double sorrow 
had sent her forth a wanderer. I knew not 
which way to turh my steps; my friends sup- 
posed me travelling merely for pleasure and to 
regain my strength, and so I wandered on al- 
most aimlessly. One day at a quiet country 
town I heard the story of a young girl who 
had died there, some weeks previous, after 
giving birth to an infant, who was left friend- 
less only for the care lovingly given by a good 
nurse, who smoothed the pillow of the young 
mother in her dying hour, and had taken the 
child as her own. Then I’Knew I at last had 
found the answer to all my questions. The 
fate of my darling was revealed to me. O 
Grace, my agony of remorse seemed almost 
unbearable} to how much of sorrow does one 
wrong act, one sin lead! ; 

“From all I could learn, my child was well 
cared for, and 80 I contented myself with leay- 
ing a package of money on the doorstep of 
the good nurse, and then went back to my 
home. I felt that this was best, for I céuld 
not promise myself that the innocent babe 
would find a welcome with my parents, neith- 
er could I endure to feel myself so disgraced 
before the world. 

“When she was twelve years of age I went 
again to the village. I had been travelling in 
Europe, for several years, with my mother and 
sister, my father was dead, and now I felt de- 
termined to see the face of my child. I found 
her the counterpart of Annette, the same fair 
face, and sweet winning mannet. I placed in 
her hand a ring I had procured years before 
to present her mother, a ring of rare and 

squaint device, and, Grace, that ring adorns 
the hand of yout governess. She is my child, 
as truly as there is a God in heaven, and the 
claim I have allowed to remain unhecded so 
taany years, I can neglect no longer. What- 
ever else I lose, I must claim my child. What 
is your answer now ?” 

For an instant silence fell between the two, 
and then Mrs. Longley answered firmly, “ just 
what I said before, I never loved you better 
than now. A wrong so fully repented of, need 
be remembered no more. And I shall gain a 
daughter,” she added, half masingly. 

Colonel Atherton’s eyes shone With tears he 
was not ashamed of, as he took the hand she 
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extended toward him in a fervent clasp, and 
said, “ God helping me, Grace, you shall never 
repent this decision. I have never been bound 
by any promises since Annette died, till now; 
indeed, I have never loved since I lost her till 
Heaven gave me you, and now I had sofeared 
I must lose you too—I deserved it. O Grace, 
with the bountiful measure with which God 
has forgiven and blessed me, will I strive to 
return thankful obedience; and if the fondest 
love of a man who has sinned, but repented, 
and received forgiveness, and would live for 
‘the rest of his life as an humble Christian 
should live, can bless the woman he loves, 
then shall you be blessed as words cannot 
” 


That night Nettie Atherton heard her fa- 
ther’s story, and went to her pillow with the 


crystal cup of hope pressed to her lips in over- 
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flowing richness, and the song of her heart 
was, “Clear at last, clear at last.” 

Colonel Atherton and his daughter went 
for a few days to visit that flower-shadg 
gtave among strangers, and then they came 
back to take up the new life that lay before 
them. Annette went now into society as the 
daughter and heiress of the wealthy and hop- 
ored Colonel Atherton, and though the world 
around wondered, they were not enlightened, 
and only her fond step-mother and Hany 
Willis knew her history. 

Five years have passéd since Colonel Ather- 
ton claimed his child, and to-day, Nettie Willis 
sits priestess at a sweet home shrine, and her 
father, at peace with God, and respected by 
man, gathers the treasures of his heart around 
him, and rejoices that the tangled web of his 
life, through repentance, faith, and the per 
formance of duty, is “clear at last.” 


GRUMBLING JENNY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Jenny Summers was ten years old, she had 
straight dark-brown hair, black eyes, and a 
rather dark skin. Besides these, she had two 
Jittle up-and-down lines between her eye- 
brows. She didn’t have these lines quite all 
‘the time, but they wére there so often, that 
they left little marks behind them. These lines 
were where Jenny scowled, and they made 
her look cross, Jenny wasn’t a bad sort of girl, 
but I must say, that she was about ‘as cross as 
she looked. She had got into the way of seeing 
the snarly side of everything—everything has 
a snarly side, and if you look long enough, 
you can find it—and the consequence was, 
that whoever had heard Jenny Summers 
speak, had heard her grumble. Some things 
you get tired of doing after a while; but there 
are others that the more you do the more you 
want to do, and grumbling is one of the last. 
Not that grumblers are happy, but it’s’ a way 
you get into, and hardly know ‘how to leave. 

Perhaps you don’t know’ that grumbling 
makes people ugly looking. Well, itdoes. It 
makes the mouth just as homely as it can be, 
hanging down at the corners, and it makes 
the‘eyes dall, and the skin dark and yellowish, 
and the motions heavy and ungraceful. That 
is what anybody can see; bat there is some- 
thing else that only the angels can see. They 


grumble. 


‘stairs with a very glum face. 


behold dark spots on the soul, ugly scars, and 
festering sores. I think that Jenny Summers 
had been a very pretty girl till she began to 


One morning she opened her eyes—she 
almost always opened her eyes in the mom- 
‘ing—and the first thing she saw was a blue 
dress hanging at the head of her bed. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, “I don’t see 
why mamma put that old dress for me, I don't 
want to wear it. It is two years old.” 

But she put the dress on, and went down 


_ “Mean old dress!” she said, as soon as she 
saw her mother. 

“T put it for you because it is going to bes 
rainy day. It will do very well,” her mother 
said. “Come to your breakfast now. We 
have all got through.” 

“This breakfast is all done to a scrump,’ 
said Jenny, pushing her plate away. “! 
should think Ann might do it better.” 

“There are some muffins,” her mother said. 
“And the coffee is nice.” 

Jenny tasted the coffee, and though her 
face was all screwed up, and she tried as hard 
as ever she could, she could find no fault with 
ft. But she exclaimed the minute she tasted 
‘the muffin; 
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®0, this is horrid! The butter is too salt. 
1 do wish there was something fit to eat.” 
Mrs. Summers looked at Jenny a moment 
without speaking, then got up from the table 
and left her to her grumbling. Jenny sat a 
while snuffing up her nose at everything, but 
managed to eat a pretty good breakfast after 
all, then she went to the window and looked 
out into the street. 

“I never sawsuch mean weather, it rains 
all the time.” 

Again Mrs. Summers looked at her daugh- 


'illis ter, but said nothing. Jenny drummed on the 
her window, and looked at a fine carriage that was 
1 by passing. As it passed she saw a girl inside 
mand about her own age. 

f his “I wish we had a carriage,” she said, “and 
per then I could ride out if itdid rain. I never 


have any rides.” 

“Don’t you want to make a new cloak for 
your doll, Jenny?” asked her mother. “ Here 
isa piece of pink flannel.” 

“ My doll isn’t nice at all,” queatiel Jenny. 
“She has got all the paint off, I don’t want to 
make her anything, I wish I had a new doll.” 

I couldn’t tell you all the things Jenny 
grumbled about that day. Everything went 
wrong, nothing was fit to eat, nothing was fit 
to wear, to look at. She spoilt her own pleas- 
ure and that of everyone about her, and when 
it came evening she looked as sour as vinegar. 

At length it came her bedtime, and she 
went up stairs to go to bed. 


the child. to bed and kissed her,“ I want to 


t see talk to you a little. You havea fault which I 
don't have often reminded you of, but which you do 
hot try to correct. You are discontented and 
down grumbling. Now I want to tell you how 
wrong it is.” 
as she So her mother sat by her and reminded her 
of all the things she had found fault with that 
o bes day. She told her how many poor children 
other would have been thankful for the breakfast 
, We which she had disdained, how many a little 
girl would be glad of a dress as pretty as she 
ump,” § had worn that day, or as nice a doll as she had. 
. “1 9§ She told her if she was so ungrateful for the 
blessings she received, it might be that God 
x said —§ Would take them away from her. 
Jenny was.a little frightened, but she was 
hh het [ ¢r0ss, too, and when her mother said 
s hari § night to her she just grumbled out a word 
with and wouldn’t promise to be better. But after 
her mother was gone she was sorry, and 


wished that she had tried fo be better, and 
thought what a dreadful thing it would be 


“Jenny,” her mother said, after she had put 
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if they were to become poor as her mother 
had said. 

By-and-by she went to sleep. The*next 
morning she waked very early, and theré was 
her mother sitting erying by her bed. Jenny 
-was so frightened that she didn’t dare speak 
for a long time, but by-and-by she managed 
to ask what the matter was. 

. “ Your father has failed, and we have got to 
lose our home,” said Jenny’s mother, crying 
as though she could scarcely speak. 

. Sure enough, that very day they began to 
pack up their clothes and get ready to go. 
All the nice furniture, the beautiful china and 

silver, they had to leave. Those must be sold 
to pay their debts. All they could take was 
their clothes. Jenny’s little walnut bed with 
its muslin curtains was left behind, her em- 

broidered arm-chair, the beautiful crib she 

had slept in when she was a baby,—everything 
that could be sold for money. It was a sor- 

rowful day when they left their pleasant home, 

and went to live in three poor rooms in anar- 

row and noisy street. Jenny almost broke 

her heart. She missed all the fine things they 

had lost, and she felt miserable in their poor, 

mean rooms. Besides, she was unhappy about 

her father and mother. They both grew sick, 

and they could get but little work to do, and 

grew poorer and poorer, till some days they 

had not enough to eat. Jenny used to re- 

member the way in which she had grumbled 

in their dear home that now seemed to her 

like a palace. O, how she would like such a 

breakfast as that one she had turned up her 

nose at the very last peaceful morning she had 

spent at home! How delicious those muffins. 
seemed beside the dry bread they had now; 

how much nicer the coffee was than their 

coarse, weak tea, and as to beef-steak, they 

could no more have it now than they could 

have diamonds. Jenny had never known nor 

cared how much money the things she had 

disdained cost, or where the money came 

from ; but now she knew how hard every dol- 

lar came, and it frightened her to think how 

many cents. had to be paid for a pound of 
beef, and what a very small piece a pound is. 

She began to realize what it isto be very 

poor, to suffer, and to see those you love suf- 

fer, Besides this, her clothes were fast wear- 
ing out. She had worn her best ones first, 

and they were all gone till there was nothing 

left but the old blue frock we found her 
grumbling about at the begffining of this 
story. Her shoes were out at the toes, and 

her hat was as faded and shabby as it could 
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be. She left off going to school because the 
girls laughed at her and called her little rag- 
muffin. How it made herthink of the happy 
old times when she was dressed the most 
prettily of ali the girls, when she put on a 
clean frock and white stockings every morn- 
ing, and used to give away her shoes as soon 
as the gloss was worn off them. Besides, what 
made her feel still worse, she recollected how 
she used to turn up her nose at poor ragged 
little girls, and pull her dress away from them 
in passing. Now she was one of them, and 
knew how good it was. 

“If had known how anybody feels when 
she is laughed at so, I would never have done 
it,” sobbed Jenny, all to herself, as she sat 
alone one day when her father and mother 
were both out trying to get some work to do. 
Poor Jenny was miserable enough. She was 
ragged, and hungry, and cold, and she was so 
thin and pinched looking, that she hardly 
knew herself when she looked in the glass. 
She sat there wrapped up in a blanket, for 
they had no fire, and as she thought and 
thought, the tears rolled down her face, and 
she felt as though she were choking. 

By-and-by she heard a step on the stair, and 
she cheered up a little. Perhaps her father 
or mother had got some money. Ina minute 
the door of the room opened, and her father 
came in. He was looking sick enough to go 
to bed when he went out, but now he looked 
worse. His face was paler and more pinched 
looking than Jenny’s, and he was all stooped 
over in the shoulders. He just glanced at 
Jenny, then threw himself into a chair, cov- 
ered his face with his hands and groaned. 

“O papa!” Jenny cried out, running to 
him, and she put her arms around his neck 
and sobbed so loudly that she was almost 
screaming. 

“ My poor little girl, you are freezing and 
starving!” her father said, taking her in his 
arms, “Iam no good to you. A father that 
cannot feed his children had better make away 
with himself.” 

Jenny tried to speak and tell him that she 
wasn’t very cold and hungry, but she ¢ould 
not speak for crying. She didn’t care half so 
much for herself as she did for him, and 
thought that she would be willing to have all 
the fingers cut off her hands to get him a 
good supper. She knew well that he had 
gone without that day and had given 
the last piece OY bread to her. 

After a while when they had calmed them- 
selves a little and were sitting silent, Jenny's 


mother came in. She glanced at them and 
they at her, and they each saw that the other 
had no good news te tell. Mrs. Summers went 
straight to the bed and laid down without 
saying a word. They went to her and spoke, 
but she did not answer them. They brought 
cold water and bathed her face and hands, 
and presently she opened her eyes. But she 
was too weak to talk, for besides that she had 
eaten nothing that day, she was tired and sick, 
She could only turn her face to the pillow and 
ery. 

Jenny thought she would go crazy. She 
didn’t care one bit for herself now, but to see 
her father and mother suffer so, killed her. 
She began to think what she could do. She 
would beg. To be sure it was awful to beg, 
but it was still more awful to see her father 
and mother starve. So she puta shaw! over 
her head, and went out withaut saying a word 
to them, and they were too miserable to no- 
tice much. She went up to a street-corner 
bravely enough, and held out her hand toa 
gentleman who was passing. But he passed 
by and took no notice of her. That took her 
courage down a little. Then she asked a 
lady, who stared at her angrily and went on. 
Then she began to cry, and for some time did 
not dare to ask any body else. But she felt 
so cold, and remembered that they were so 
hungry at home she called up her courage and 
asked again, men, women and children, they 
all passed her by, some without appearing to 
hear her, others pushing her, others pulling 
their clothes away from her. She was noth- 
ing but a dirty little beggar girl. It grew 
colder, and the sun went down, and it was 
growing dark. There was nothing for her to 
do but to go home. A policeman had shaken 
her and told her to. So she went home with 
such a pain in her heart that she had t 
hold her hands over it tightly. She thought 
that it was breaking into pieces. 

She saw shops with windows full of beauti- 
ful things as she went along, dresses, and 
shawls, and bonnets, and shoes, and every- 
thing that could be wanted for dress. 0, if 
she only had money to buy some of them for 
her mother! Then there were provision 
stores with all sorts of meat and vegetables. 
It made her mouth water to see them. 0, for 
one little slice of that beef! O, for even & 
potato! 

But the man who owned the shop came to 
the door and Jooked at her as if he would do 
as the policeman had done, shake her, and tell 
her to go home. So she hurried on. She 
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goon came to a bake-shop with pies, and cakes, 
and bread, in the windows. How nice they 
did look! O, if she only had even so little of 
them to carry home! She could not take her 
cyes from them. O, what should she do? Her 
home was only a little way off, and she felt as 
though she could not possibly go there empty- 
handed. How could they get through the 
jong cold night without even one mouthful 
of food ? 

There was 4 counter in the store, and on 
the end of it nearest the door was a pile of 
bread, loaves and loaves of all sorts. Jenny 
looked at them and went nearer. One of 
those loaves. would make them such a nice 
supper. She stood, it seemed to her, an hour. 
Shecould not goon. By-and-by she went in. 
Agirl came to see what she wanted. Jenny 
looked about to see if anybody heard her, 
for she was still ashamed to beg, then she said 
kindly: “ Please, wont you give me aloaf of 
bread? my father and mother are starving.” 

“Get out, you little beggar!” cried the girl, 
shaking her finger at her. Then the girl 
turned to the others and laughed. “She 
wants me to give her a loaf of bread. Did 
youever hear such impudence ?” 

When the girl first spoke, Jenny turned 
away, but when the girl turned also, to speak, 
Jenny stopped and looked back. She thought 
that nobody was looking at her, and she made 
asnatch at a loaf and ran. : 

But the girl did see her, and called out 
“thief!” and “ policeman!” and as Jenny sped 
along the street she heard them running after 
her. Her heart was in her mouth, but she 
held on to her loaf and ran. If she could 
only reach the next street she thought she 
could escape. The next street was dark, and 
the court they lived in led off it. If once she 
could get out of the light of the stréet lamps 
and onto their dark staircase, she thought she 
would be safe. But the steps came nearer 
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every moment. She almost flew over the 
pavement. It seemed to her that her feet 
didn’t touch the ground. But nearer and 
nearer came the policeman. Only one louse 
more, then the dark corner. But the police- 
man’s arm was stretched out to catch her. 
Only three steps more and she would be safe. 
But the policeman’s fingers touched her shawl, 
they clutched her dress, and, O despait! she 
was in his grasp. 

The hard-earned loaf of bread slipped from 
her arms, she felt herself turned to stone, 
She tried to cry out, but could not make a 
sound, Her lips opened to call out * Mother!” 
but they did not speak it. It seemed 
that she stood there in that policeman’s grasp 
with the loaf slipping down and her lips 
parted in that speechless agony. 

Then there was a sound in her ears like 
waters, then some one spoke her name, and 
touched her forehead. At that touch she 
moved, she opened her eyes and looked about 
her. Did she dream? There was her own 
little room next her mother’s in the dear old 
home, there was her white bed in which she 
found herself lying, the muslin curtains 
drawn back, and there was her own blessed 
mother standing there in a pretty morning 
dress, with her hair smooth, and no sign of 
hunger in her face. 

“O mamma! mamma!” cried Jenny, then. 
And she told her mother her long, dreadful 
dream. For you see Jenny had dreamed all 
this awful trouble. i 

Well, her mother comforted her, and told 
her she hoped she would be good in future, 
and Jenny promised she would. Then she 
dressed and went down stairs, and, goodness 

~gracious! wasn’t that a good breakfast! 

I think that dream did Jenny good, and 
that she left off grumbling. I am sure she 
never mocked at poor children again. 

_ But, then, supposing it hadn’t been a dream ! 
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THE CAPTAIN'S LOST ARM. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


Ir was at oneof our evening camp fires in 
India, that he told his story. Far in the dis- 
tant Jungle sounded the cry of the terrible 
wild beasts that reigned there,—it sounded 
over the plains and came to our ears with 
the most dismal of monotones. We. could 
easily imagine how gracefully the tiger 
crouched there, how like flame his eyeballs 

gleamed. 

' Above us throbbed the deep, deep purple of 
an Indian sky, its stars burning with @ lustre 
that our cooler England never knows. The 
lurid blaze of our fire threw eerie glimmers 
out into the darkness. 

There were four of us. We were half lying 
along the ground, each of us industriously 
puffing at our cheroot. There had been a si- 
lence of a quarter of an hour, when Charteris, 


an the captain as he calmly smoked, 


it a favorable time to 
redeem your promise of a year ago?” 

Captain Roland looked up questioningly. I 
believe there was no greater favorite in the 
regiment than Roland, and there was no dan- 
ger of spoiling him either. He was about 
thirty-five years old,—he had been in the In- 
dian service ten years, and, thus far escaped 
fevers and wounds, though no man exposed 
his life more bravely—but he never did it 
foolhardily. 

His left arm was gone, but none of us knew 
how it was lost,—it had not been in battle. 

In reply to his look, Charteris said: 

“You know you promised to tell us how 
you happened to lose your arm.” 

Roland shuddered perceptibly as he with- 
drew his cigar from his mouth and said: 

“ Yes, I did promise, and I hope it'll do me 
good to tell that story once. I’ve kept still 
about it, but I haven’t forgotten, it for long, 
since it happened, You see a man remem- 
bers a thorough fight a good while. © 

“It was when I was in the — regiment, 
before I was transferred to this. That was 


almost eleven years ago, and I was a gooddeal ° 


younger, and rushed into all sorts of scrapes, 
—though I do hope under the same circum- 
stances as happened that day I should do the 
same thing over again. 

“I was a lieutenant in those days, and that 


morning I was sent out in command of halfa 
dozen men in pursuit of a deserter, who was 
reported to be hiding in the vicinity of that 
place we call Marvel’s Gully. You know the 
place? There are not many of us soldiers but 
do know it. The sun glared down with un 
varying, cloudless heat; a gentle wind blew 
over the earth like the breath from an oven 
ten times heated; it struck against me as! 
rode, and I shuddered as I felt it, for it seemed 
the breath of some fire monster that would 
devour this luckless land. I am more used to 
that breeze now, but it used to make me the 
most homesick of anything. , 

“We rode as fast as we dared in the heat, 
and by noon had reached the wretched village 
where we were ordered to seareh for the de- 
serter. I did not much like the job, aid 
rather hoped we should not find him, but we 
did, and while we were safely securing the 
miserable wretch, a party of natives came up 
in great excitement, and begged us to go down 
to the gully with them, saying that that 
morning a young girl, the pet of the village, 
had gone down on some kind of an errand, 
and that they were afraid she had fallen a vie 
tim to a tiger one of them had seen lurking 
about after the girl had started. 

“The men in my little command were 
weary and disinclined to go, and some of them 
had had rather disagreeable experiences in 
such expeditions. But I thought of the girl, 
and hoped the tiger had missed her, and in 
anticipation I felt the triumph of killing him 
before she had fallen into his power. Sol 
told the natives I would go with them, and! 
left my men sprawling round in the village, 
with strong suspicions that they would all be 
drunk when I came back. 

“With my gun over my arm I had both 
arms then-—I stole softly along over the baked 
earth with my dusky companions, who did not 
seem to’ mind the heat at all, but went on 
with skins glistening in the sun, with eyes 
fhat looked stealthily on every side as they 
advanced. 

“It was the first time I ever hunted a tiger, 
and from the moment we started, I felt 4 
strange excitement, more painful than exhik 
arating. 

“In an hour’s time we reached the gully— 
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the deep dry bed of a stream,—a place where 
at some seasons rushes a torrent of water. 
The place was not so dry but in some parts 
of it grew a wild luxuriance of vegetation, a 
gorgeous blossoming of deep-colored flowers, 
and the air was sickening and heavy with 


4 the perfume of them. As we came close to 
5 the ruins, I thought. the half dozen natives 
st with me gave some signs of a disposition to 
e shirk out of too near an approach to the sup- 
it posed lair of the beast. I did not know 
" much about those fellows then, but I have 
w learned to think since, that on the whole 
-n they are about as brave as the average of us 
human beings. 
ed “I didn’t feel pleasantly myself, but I 
id should have hated to have backed down more 
to than to go forward,—so on I went as fast as I 
he could in the thick underbrush, my compan- 
ions lagging along and keeping a smart look- 
“at, out around them. 
age “I had reached the thickest part of the tall 
de- shrubbery, and saw ahead the gleam of an 
anid open space—a part of the empty bed of the 
we stream. With my gun cocked, I carefully 
the pushed aside the leaves, feeling, somehow, 
» up that some dreadful sight was to meet my 
on “And now, comrades, there is hardly a 
age, week passes but I dream of that moment and 
and, the ones that followed it. In the open space, 
vie but under the shade of a broad-leaved tree, 
king sat a huge tiger—sat upon his haunches like 
a cat—panting, but apparently enjoying bis 
were rest and his anticipated feast. Lying in front 
hem of him, so near that his paws touched her, 
in was the motionless, insensible body of a girl 
girl, of sixteen or seventeen, her long black hair 
nd in streaming on the ground, her face upturned 
him and colorless. 
Sol “Icould not tell whether she was dead or 
and I not. In that first horrible, fascinated mo- 
lage, fy Mentl did not move, I forgot that I had a 
all be The tiger looked down at her, touched: 
her a little with his paw just as I had a hun- 
both dred times seen a cat do with a mouse. His 
baked motion dispelled my immobility. I raised my 
jd and took careful aim and fired. 
nt on “The beast looked up wildly, bounded for- - 
h eyes Ward over the girl, then fell down and lay 
s they (tl, the blood oozing from his breast. I 
pushed through the branches and ran toward 
a tiger, the girl, hearing the natives push along some 
felt » fy "Y* behind in the greenery. One of them 
have been in advance of the rest, for 
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My heart bled as I thought of them, and I 
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rear, and in the same instant, I saw the tiger 
struggle to his feet again; I caught the green 
and yellow glitter of his eyes,-the snowy 
sheen of his fangs. All that I saw in the in- 
stant,—the next he had sprung upon me. I 
felt, in the second of the greatest physical 
horror I can imagine, his teeth crushing 
through my flesh, then I felt him leaping 
away with me; then mercifully the blank- 
ness. of unconsciousness came to me.” 

Captain Roland paused for a moment, his 
face white, the hand that held his forgotten 
cheroot trembling a little. He had spoken in 
the low, quiet tones that impress so deeply; 
and by the quietness of that camp fire, with 
the distant howls of fierce brutes in the air, 
with that solemn sky overhead, we all felt 
the horror of the story he told, : 

“When I awakened, the blazing sun had 
long since passed the meridian,—long, hori- 
zontal rays of yellow light came in narrow 
bars between the holes of the trees of a grove 
a few rods away. 

“TI was lying on an open plain, in a place I 
did not know, though I could not believe it 
to be far from the gully. But I could not 
feel, much less think, at first. By degrees a 
sense of pain began to grow upon me. I was 
bruised all over my body; I ached every- 
where. Only my left arm was free from pain, 
and I looked down in wonder at it, glad that 
something had escaped. 

“T cannot tell you the sensation that came. 
over me as I saw, not my arm, but a mass of 
flesh, and the linen of my sleeve,—a mangled, 


_ Chewed and bloody object without shape. 


“Just above my elbow, my arm regained 
its form; it was not apparently injured there. 
There was no sensation in it,—it was for the 
time being incapable of suffering. 

“ At the first moment I did not remember 
the cause; then I looked about me for the 
tiger, for it must have been he who had 
brought me here. ' I fotind him; he was lying 
close at my head—utterly motionless; I could 
see his eyes, and I knew by them that he was 
dead; it was my shot that had killed him at 
last, though he lived to taste a partial re- 


to suffer acutely. And besides 
all my real pains, I thought of the dreadful 
death that awaited me. I could not live long 
in that situation, pe’ not even if found 
and cared for; but that I did not expect. I 
was young and hopeful. I had friends whom 
I loved in that far-off and pleasant England. 


“ore had reachied the girl’s side, I heard a 
gully— thrill ery of warning and horror from the 
20 
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tried to banish such ideas from my mind but 
I could. not. Again and again they would 
return, and I lived over all my happy life at 
the old manor house which is my home. 

“ At last, when the sun had finally gone 
down, and a full red moon had swung itself 
up the horizon, staring wildly at me, a sort of 
_ stupor came over me, and I fell into a heavy 
sleep which was more stupidity than sleep. 
Thus I spent the night, alternately waking 
and falling off into a sort of trance. I thought 
it likely that I should fall a prey to some 


wandering beast, but I was not troubled by . 


the thought. But Heaven had decreed that 
they should find some other food that night. 

“In the earliest light of the morning, be- 
fore the sun was up, I became conscious that 
some one was kneeling by my side, had laid 
a cool hand wet in water upon my head, and 
was holding drink to my lips. 

“I started wide awake at this, and looked 
vaguely at the girl—for it was a girl, the one 
whom I had seen lying at the feet of the tiger 
in the gully. 

“With her, and looking down at me with 
mute horror in their faces, were the half 
dozen men of my command. They lifted me 
upon a stretcher, and put an awning above 
it; then they travelled slowly along to the 
village where I had left them. 
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“The girl had not been materially injured 
by the tiger, but was in a swoon when I saw 
her. She had roused to life in time to see 
the tiger gallop off down the gully with me in 
his mouth, and she had hurried back as well as 
she could, with the natives who had come out 
with me, and toldmy men. They had tracked 
me there, not expecting to find me alive. 

“T never saw a human being so grateful to 
any one as that girl was to me, Through all 
my long illness at her village, she tended me 
with entire devotion, and it is just as true 
that she saved my life, as that I saved hers, 
I know that I should not have survived that 
day’s work if it had not been for her. As it 
was, it was almost a year before I could enter 
again upon active duty. 

“You remember that woman who came to 
the camp some six months ago,—that hand- 
some native woman with the beautiful eyes? 
Yes; well,do you wonder that I was angry 
when some of you made a disagreeable joke 
about my knowing her? That was the woman 
who found me that morning. She is married, 
and was going off up the country, and came 
to bid me good-by for fear she should never 
see me again. 

“ Now, gentlemen, I have only to hope you 
may never suffer what [ did ia that twenty- 
four hours.” 


I’LL THINK OF THEE. 
BY MISS ABBIE WHEELER. 


Go, when the twilight fades out of the west, 
When the blushes of sunset reflect on the sea; 

Let thy heart be at peace, and thy soul be at rest, 
For then,—yes, ’tis then, I'll be thinking of thee. 


Go, when o’er the hilltop the bright sun arises, 
Remember its splendor is cheering to me; 

For the beauty of earth my soul ever prizes, 
But more so when closely connected with thee. 


Go, watch the pale moon ride through the sky, 
Watch the beatings she causes the heart of the sea} 
Just so, if I could, I would so charm thy eye, . 


As to cause thy heart-beatings to pulsate for me. 


Go, when the ripe harvest of fruit and of grain 
Is borne from the field o’er the meadow and lea; 
Go, traverse the pasture, the field, and the lane, . 
And remember, that ever I’m thinking of thee. 
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THE BEECHWOOD CHIPS. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


Ir was one of those “ perfect days in June” 
of which the charming Lowell has sung so 
beautifully. The sun shone down pretty hot, 
it is true; but, in the grand old woods, the 
little that glimmered through was only enough 
to dispel the otherwise dampness, and give a 
warmth to the woody fragrance that was de- 
lightful indeed. And there came a scent of 
sea-air there also; for this delightful retreat, 
which was the eastern limits of Squire Gray- 
son’s farm, was washed by the waters of old 
ocean, and could boast of its terrific storms 
as well as its delicious calms. Even this 
afternoon, along with the scent of the sea, 
came a faint murmur, arising from the swirl 
of the water among the rocks that studded 
the shore in that locality, and which was 
known as “ Merrill’s Reef;” taking its name 
from Captain Merrill, whose vessel was driven 
upon the dangerous locality many years 
before, all hands perishing in the storm’s 
fury 


But, this afternoon, this swelling murmur 
from the sea was not the only sound that 
crept through the blossoming whortleberry- 
bushes, and beneath the great beech-trees: 
more joyous sounds were heard, proceeding 
froma bevy of children who were picnicking 
in the locality. Bursts of joyous laughter, and 
buzzings of musical conversation, sounded 
through the woods, astonishing the birds, 
who usually enjoyed a monopoly in the musi- 
cal line, who now perched a moment uneasily 
on a swaying limb, cocking their dainty heads 
cunningly to one side, and then flying away 
with a chirruping note, as though half fright- 
ened, and yet as if their fright was not un- 
mixed’ with pleasure at the joyfulness that 
was transpiring beneath and around them. 

Apart from the more noisy of the merry- 
makers strolled a boy and girl, the former 
and older of whom had not more than passed 
his sixteenth year, the other one a year or 
two younger. These two, although still wear- 
ing the roundabout and short dress of boy- 
hood and girlhood, seeméd to have almost 
outgrown these semblances of youthful days, 
and were better fitted for the dress of young 
men and women. Already coursed in their 
young hearts that feeling of tender pride that 
betokens the first dawning of young love; a 


love, granted, that usually lives but a few 
weeks or months at the longest, but which 
nevertheless challenges any future love to 
show as tender emotion and as pure depth of 
feeling as those halcyon days of budding sen- 
timent. The shouts of the more boisterous 
of the children, and the occasional bursts of 
half-finished glee from the feathered songsters 
overhead, as well as the low, plaintive mur- 
mur from the seashore, were unheard by 
them, excepting as their echoes sounded from 
their hearts in emotions that swelled in con- 
sonance. 

On they strolled, these two musers; and 
presently, at a motion from the boy, they 
stopped at the roots of a young and vigorous 
beech that stood out the handsomest and 
tallest and straightest of the trees that threw 
their grateful shade over the scene. 

With an inquiring look, accompanied by a 
faint flush of color to the cheek, pretty Flora 
Leffingwell waited the next move of her 
companion. 

“What do you suppose I am going to do, 
Flo?” he asked. 

*“T don’t know.” 

“ Well, I’m going to cut our names in this 
beech-tree. Isn’t it pretty ?—so straight and 
smooth! How long do you suppose they'll 
Stay there?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure. But,” she added, 
as a still deeper glow came into her face, 
“you are not going to cut them close to- 
gether, are you?” 

“Why not?” with a straightening as of 
pride at the thought. “Why shouldn’t they 
be close together? We intend to be always 
close together, you know.” This last spoken 
with a tenderer thrill in his tone. 

“I know; but somebody may come through 
the woods some time, and see them, and—” 

“Well, are you ashamed to have them seen 
together ?” 

“No, indeed; but,” timidly, “some of the 
boys and girls may see them cut there, and 
laugh about it.” 

“Td like to héar anybody laugh,” with an- 
other drawing of himself up. “Id give him 
lessons in boxing.” 

“ Now Arthur, please,” she said, in a pitiful 
tone, “don’t, please dont. Do what you 
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please; only don’t talk so. I don’t like to 
think of you as of other boys. You—” 

She did not finish the sentence; for Arthur 
Merriam turned and threw his arms around 
her neck and kissed her till her pleading was 
turned to something else. Then lie turned 
from her, and began carving the shapely beech 
before him; while Flora secured his hat, and 
began braiding a wreath around it. 

Half an hour passed; at the end of which 
time, radiant with happy pride, Arthur turned 
and pointed to his work. There they were 
indeed: and not only once, but three or four 
times, all around the tree. And, to speak 
truly, it was done quite artistically. A sharp 
knife in dexterous fingers on the smooth bark 
of the beech, leaves a handsome result. 

“There!” he exclaimed, “when we are 
married, Flo, we'll come here and see how’ 
much they have changed. I know where 
there will be no change, though,” he added 
in a lower ‘tone, yielding to the boyish poetry 
that came to his lips. “No lapse of Time can 
efface the carving that Love has left upon our 
hearts.” 

Then they sauntered away from the spot, 
aud, after a stroll upon the beach, returned 
to the rest of the party, and the day passed 
away without further note. 

Four or five years passed away swiftly in- 
deed to the lovers, during which they grew 
none the less lovelike. Many times during 
the summers they visited the beech-woods 
on Squire Grayson’s farm, and gazed on the 
names written there, and renewed their 

vows. 

Then there came a change. For the last 
year or two, Arthur had been in business in 
a neighboring city; and now he startled Flora 
with the news that he had got to go abroad 
for several months. He had just attained his 
majority, and must accompany one of the 
partners to get an insight into the foreign 
branch of the trade. 

Vows of fidelity were again renewed, and 
the wooers separated. 

Every mail that crossed the water carried a 


’ letter, so constant were these two in their 


thoughts of each other. So for a time all 
went smoothly. But other letters passed be- 
tween other parties, and some of their con- 
tents reached Flora’s ears. 

In the country to which he had gone, Ar 
thur was a total stranger; but he was of a 
genial and social disposition, and drew many 
friends around him. Among these were sev- 
eral brilliant ladies, to whom he was very at- 
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tentive; to one of whom, the gossips said, 
particularly so. And this was the news that 
in time reached Flora’s ears, added to which 
was a rumor of the engagement. She was 
very rich, the gossips said, and would bring 
him an immense dowry. 

“So!” said Flora, bitterly, to herself, “I, 
the poor farmer’s daughter, am cast aside and 
humiliated because I have not the money and 
maybe beauty of this new mistress of his 
heart. But,” she muttered, proudly and de- 
fiantly, “though he marry her, I will be his 
peer; ay, will be wealthier and nobler, even 


- though I have to trail my woman’s robe of 


honor in the dust to reach the goal. If he 
can marry wealth, why should not I? I am 
called handsome,” surveying herself in the 
glass, “and-am of good and not unattractive 
form. Besides, my father is not so poorly off 
in this world’s goods but he can afford to let 
me_ have a little of it to use for bait. The 
goose shall lay me a golden egg; but I sup- 
pose she must have a nest-egg.” 

The ensuing season found Flora Leffingwell 
in the city. With a fair round of accomplish- 
ments to start with, and with this great am- 
bition of her life to lead her on, it was not 
long before her stylish up-town relatives were 
proud to have her stop with them as long as 
she saw fit, and even gave a grand reception 
in her favor. 

At this reception, Flora met, among other 
notables, the Honorable Augustus Bradburn, 
a man of great wealth whom an upheaval in 
politics had thrown to the surface. Although 
an adventurer, and rumor said that he had 
made his money by gambling and other ques- 
tionable means, yet this was overlooked by 
the few to whom it had heen whispered, and 
unknown and uncared for by the great ma- 
jority. So powerful is money. 

Mr. Bradburn seemed greatly pleased with 
Flora. His attentions were so marked that 
the gossips winked and exchanged knowing 
glances; and, before the season was over, it 
was given out that an engagement existed 
between Senator Bradburn and Miss Leffing- 
well. 

At the close of the nest season, the mar- 
riage ceremony took place, in imposing style, 
at one of the up-town churches, and the 
party started on a grand tour, after Flora had 
sent one of her dainty wedding invitations to 
Arthur Merriam, a piece of petty spite, un- 
worthy the girl whose really noble nature 
had been almost entirely perverted by the bit 
of gossip she had listened to, and which the 
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magnifying glass of her imagination had en- 


larged to such powerful dimensions. 

Even before the denouement came, Flora 
was wretched. The ceremony was hardly 
over, before she realized that she had sold 
herself for place and wealth, and even her 
bridal pillow was wet with tears she could 
not restrain. 

It was but a few months after the wedding, 
when she realized what manner of man she 
had sworn to love, honor and obey. This 
was when he was brought home one night in 
astate of beastly intoxication. The denoue- 
ment followed soon after. His term expired, 
the waves of political excitement that put 
him in office subsided, and he was not re- 
turned. A great deal of his property had 
been staked on this, and more of it melted 
continually from his hands at the gambling- 
table. Then, when the final blow came, it 
found the young wife in such a state that she 
hardly felt its intensity, but simply breathed 
a great sigh of relief, and shuddered to think 
that the feeling in her heart was almost a 
gratified one. This was when her husband 
was brought home dead, killed in a air cs 
house dispute. 

Flora now found she had no home. ee 
husband’s house was mortgaged for nearly 
its full value, and everything else had been 
nearly absorbed either at the gaming-table, or 
in endeavoring to secure his re-election. 

So, a few months after her child was born, 
she prepared sorrowfully to quit the house 
which had given her so much sorrow, and 
found that she had less than a thousand dol- 
lars left of her husband’s property. Where 
now was her triumph? She had thought 
that Arthur Merriam had deserted her be- 
cause of her comparative poverty, and sought 
others more wealthy and more cultivated. 
She had thought to dazzle him by her supe- 
tior wealth and position, and found herself 
still more humble, Ah! it is not seldom that 
the heart makes just such steps: in seeking 
to overstep somebody else, it simply oversteps 
itself. Such is the punishment by which God 
chastens and subdues and purifies the obdu- 
tate heart. 

When everything was finally ready, she 
took her babe in her arms, and accompanied 
her mother back to the old cottage where 
the had spent so many happy hours with 
Arthur. Here she learned, from the gossips, 
that Arthur had returned to the neighbor- 
hood shortly after the wedding, sold all his 
property, and again disappeared, no one knew 


whither. They all spoke of his dejected and 
sorrowful manner, and of his anxiety to sell, 
getting only little more than half of what tue 
estate was worth. This was another severe 
blow to Flora. A little thought crept grad- 
ually into her heart, that perhaps, after all, 
she might have wronged him. But it was no 
use now, she thought to herself with a sigh, 
and prepared to tread the pathway of life 
alone and in sorrow. 

Weeks and months passed away, rolling 
themselves speedily up into years; and they 


. brought many changes with them. Flora’s 


child greW up to be quite a large boy, re- 
jeicing in the name of Arthur. But other 
changes also took place. Instead of the half- 
wilderness of a few years before, quite a set- 
tlement had sprung up. The brook that 
dashed down the gully had been dammed, 
and a saw-mill built on its banks; and the 
workman’s axe resounded constantly through 
Squire Grayson’s woods. Trees were felled 
daily, and heavy yokes of oxen dragged them- 
selves slowly back and forth, carrying heavy 
logs to the saw-mill, to be sawed into lumber 


for new houses which were constantly going ~ 


up. 

In all this bustle, Flora had not been idle. 
At the first of her return to the home of her 
childhood, she had done dressmaking and 
sewing generally for Squire Grayson’s famlly, 
and one or two of the well-to-do neighbors; 
and latterly, since the increase in population 
of the village, she had had as much as she 
could do, bringing in quite a comfortable in- 
come. 

Her busy life, and the care and training of 
her boy, now ten years old, although keeping 
Flora from being positively unhappy, yet did 
not prevent many a backward glance to the 
days of yore, and many a sigh for its happi- 


ness lost. There were times when her mind ~ 


and her hands were not busy with her labors 
for sustenance, and on these occasions she 
gave herself up to dreamings of hope which 
had never been fulfilled, and expectations 
which had never been realized. But, phren- 
ologically speaking, she had two very fully 
developed organs in her head, the possession 
of which always guarantees happiness. These 
were hope and resignation. Hope taught her 


,to look for the best, and tinged even the most 


sombre clouds with a radiant effulgence; 
while Resignation, her twin sister, calmed 
the ruffled waves of any resentful sentiment 


that overswept her mind at having “ 
scheme thwarted. 
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Amid all the bustle of the new life of the 
young village, there came a day that sorely 
tried the mother’s heart. This was when 
Arthur was to leave home to attend an acad- 
emy in a neighboring town. The day before 
his departure, he went with a teamster into 
the woods to get some wood for his mother’s 
use. After several loads of wood had been 
brought, the last trip was devoted to a load of 
chips, etc., collected from where the choppers 
and hewers had brought down the giants of 
the forest, and carved them into convenient 
shapes for use. 

“0 mother!” exclaimed Arthur, running 
into the house as this load came up, “ what 
do you suppose they have done? They've 
cut down the old beech-tree that you’ve said 
so often you like to sit under so well. And 
we've got all the chips. They're large, splen- 
did ones.” ° 

This was a severe blow to Flora. Though 
a@ woman, she was still childish about that 
tree, and would have had it stand as long as 
she lived. Many, many times had she sat 
under its shade in her walks in the forest; 
and many more had she thought of that day, 
far away in the past, when Arthur and she, 
two happy children, were in the forest at that 
picnic, when the names were cut which were 
now no longer visible, only a mass of rough 
uneven bark marking the spot. So, she some- 
times marvelled a little sorrowfully, was it 
with their love. Only a lot of uneven mem- 
ories were left of that which once seemed 
carved so clearly and. distinctly upon their 
young hearts. . 

Many times had she thought of making a 
personal request to Squire Grayson to have 
the tree left standing; and just so often had 
her heart failed her, and she had hoped that 
some chance or providence would interfere, 
and elect the tree to remain. But now all 
was over, and the last relic binding her to 
olden times was broken. 

Her revery was disturbed by the darkening 
of the heavens, and the sound of low-mut- 
tered thunder, accompanied by a sweeping, 
rushing sound, as of the approach of a tem- 
pest, swaying the trees of the forest, and lash- 
ing the waves to a white fury. 

Soon the storm struck them in all its dread- 
fal rage. The wind moaned through tha 
trees like some great fiend in distress, and 
the water dashed over the rocks as though 
the evil spirit were taking dreadful vengeance 
upon some luckless enemy, while the vivid 
flashes of forked lightning and almost deafen- 
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ing peals of thunder kept up the tumult. 
All the afternoon the elements fought grandly — 
with each other, and kept up their intermina- 
ble roar. 

Towards night, while the tempest was still 
raging with great violence, an unmistakable 
sound came over the angry waters, high above 
other sounds. Those who heard it gazed one 
moment in each other’s faces, and then turned 
their eyes seaward. They saw nothing, but, 
in an instant, heard it again. It was a can- 
non, and the signal of distress from some ves- 
sel out to sea. Several of the stoutest-hearted 
at once sought the rocky shore, to see if they 
could be of assistance; and, among some of 
the boys who went, was Arthur Bradburn. 
One or two more shots were heard, and then 
they reached the reef. Fora long time they 
could see nothing; but at last they discovered 
a dismasted vessel, some distance out, plung- 
ing through the billows at a dreadful speed, a 
flash and a wreath of smoke rising therefrom 
every few moments. But soon, while they 
stood helplessly gazing, she seemed to give a 
greater lurch than before, and then parted, 
and was seen no more. 

They waited until darkness began to gather, 
and then sought their homes, as nothing came 
ashore from the wreck. 

Half an hour after Arthur’s return, he dis- 
covered that he had lost a watch presented 
him by a friend of his mother’s, and which he 
had only carried a few weeks. So, as the 
rain was about over, he took a lantern, and, 
with many a caution against going too near 
the shore, started on a search. 

He had been searching but a few moments 
before-he heard a groan. Proceeding in the 
direction of the sound, he discovered a man, 
lashed fast to a spar, which had just come 
ashore. He'was frightened at first; but, soon 
recovering his presence of mind, he ran up 
the hill after help, and met a man just com- 
ing down. Together they unlashed him, and 
then started to a place of shelter. As Ar 
thur’s mother lived nearest the sliore, they 
bore him to her house. ; 

Mrs. Bradburn threw open her doors with 
genuine hospitality; and the man, who was 4 
near neighbor, soon had proper restoratives 
applied, and the shipwrecked stranger was 
doing very well. After a while, he turned his 
face to the wall and went to sleep, and the 
neighbor took his leave. 

It was already late in October, and quite 
chilly. Flora had a bright fire blazing upon 
the hearth of the old-fashioned fireplace ; and, 
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as it was getting down, she asked Arthur to 
go into the woodshed, and bring in an armful 
of the chips to replenish the fire. He went, 
and returned with a large basketful. 

“Mother,” said he presently, stopping in 
his work, and looking intently at a chip he 
was about putting on the fire, “See here. 
How funny! what is this? Here is F, L, O, 
Rk, A. Why, it’s your name, cut in this chip, 
and all growing over.” 

The mother came curiously at first; and 
then, as the truth burst upon her, she seized 
the chip from Arthur’s hand, and gazed at it 
intently. Then, turning it over, she saw that 
it was a beechwood chip. It was one of the 
large ones thrown out by the heavy axes of 
the workmen in cutting the tree. 

“Where did you get this, Arthur?” she 
exclaimed. 

“In the woodshed.” 

“ Where did it come from?” 

“From the woods, in the load that came 
this morning. Why?” 

She gave no immediate answer, but held 
the chip, gazing at it with almost a wildness 
in her eye. There was her name, cut nearly 
a score of years before, just chopped from 
near the centre of a tree, succeeding years 
having built their screen of wood over it, and 
hidden it from sight. Was it chance or provi- 
dence that thus exhumed this buried record 
of past years? And was this a symbol that 
some future chance or providence - would 
work a still more desirable unearthing, this 
time in human hearts instead of beechen- 
wood? Thus musing, she sat some moments, 
giving no heed to Arthur’s question. Then, 
arousing herself suddenly she said: 

“Go quick, Artie, and look for other chips. 
There should be others,—the rest of my 
name, and that also of Arthur Merriam’s.” 

There was a movement upon the sofa be- 
fore the fire, and a heavy voice rumbled out: 

“Who calls me? Here I am. Is every- 
thing safe? ©, what a horrid dream! I 
thought I was—Great heavens!” he exclaimed, 
rising up, and staring‘around to meet the dis- 
tended eyes of Flora, “am I still dreaming? 
Flora Leffingwell! And I thought—” 

He stopped short as she fell to the floor in 
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a faint. Then he ran to her, raised her up, 
kissing her again and again, and saying: 

“Before Heaven, Flora, I still love you, 
though you were false to your vows; though 
you did give your heart to another, and left 
me to become a wanderer in all parts of the 
world.” 

She heard his last words, and opened her 
eyes. 

Half an hour later, all explanations were 
made, and Arthur Mertiam put a stop to 
Flora’s self-upbraidings by saying: 

“Never mind the past. It is too late to 
mend it. We have the present and the future 
before us. Let us see that nothing shall 
again disturb our harmony.” 

Then the story of the chips was told, and 
hunt made for the others, which was only. 
partially successful. “Arthur” was found 
comparatively perfect, and the last syllable of 
“ Leffingwell,” which they took for a good 
omen. 

“But about the tree,” said the returned 
lover, after having detailed his adventures as 
a merchant in foreign lands for so many 
years, and told of the mass of wealth he 
had accumulated, and which was useless to 
him; and how, when he was wrecked, and 
driven upon this reef, he was in search of 
Flora herself, to settle some of his wealth 
upon,—“ about the tree: where is it?” 

“Just where it fell yesterday,” spoke up 
Arthur; “I can show you where it is.” 

“So you shall, my brave boy,” said he; “and 
we shall see what can be done about it.” * 

Arthur Merriam, the next day, sought out 
Squire Grayson, and purchased the tree just 
as it lay, together with the tract of land; and 
to-day the tree forms some of the timbers of 
a magnificent house, erected near the spot, 
which serves as the country residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Merriam. 

Inside the house, there are two odd-look- 
ing specimens of Workmanship, in elaborate 
frames, which the reader, at a glance, would 
recognize as the beechwood chips, on which 
is legible the ancient carving of “ Flora” and 
“ Arthur,” and the history of which has to be 
repeated many times to the summer visitors 
at “ Beechwood Villa.” 
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THE KING OF THE CHARCOAL-BURNERS. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


In the old times that are gone, France 
was famed for its dense forests, the extent and 
beauty of which were the wonder of the tray- 
eller, and the admiration of the people. Many 
of them have now disappeared before the ad- 
vancing march of civilization, and thriving 
towns and villages have taken their places, 
but some, like the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
still remain in all their beauty and luxuriance. 
But while these forests were a pride to the 
people, they were often a sore trouble and an- 
noyance to the government; for in their 
gloomy depths they hid away from the eyes 
of justice many a criminal and malefactor, and 
from such haunts these men would issue 
constantly upon expeditions of robbery and 
crime. 

One of these forests was, during the reign 
of Francis L, occupied by a band of “Char- 
boniers,” or charcoal-burners, whose avocation 
was professedly peaceful, and who claimed to 
be true and loyal subjects of the king. But 
there were dark rumors of the deeds that 
were done in this forest, and of the character 
of the men who inhabited it. The king who 
was a man of energy, determined to break up 
the “ nest of thieves,” as he called it, and his 
forces were sent against the charcoal-burners. 
A partisan warfare at once ensued, in which 
the royal troops suffered as much injury as 
they inflicted. At last, the matter came to be 
so serious that King Francis determined to 
look into it for himself. He had much on his 
hands at the time, for the relations of France 
with Spain and Germany were of a very del- 
ieate nature, and it was not uncertain that 
England, also, might j é league against 
him. Nevertheless, the determined to set- 
tle the matter with the ©WArboniers as quickly 
as possible. So, leaving Paris with a small reti- 
nue, and travelling in disguise, he reached the 
forest, and, dismissing his escort with orders 
to wait for him at a neighboring village, he set 
off on foot, provided only with a stout staff. 
He soon reached the wood, and had not gone 
far in it, when he was stopped by a large, 
roughly-clad man, whose features were stained 
by exposure and the smoke of a furnace. In 
reply to the man’s questions concerning his 
business in the forest, the king said he wasa 
poor foot-traveller who had lost his way in the 


wood. The man then said, as he had ventured 
within the domain of the Charboniers, he 
must go with him to the chief, who should de- 
termine whether he was a spy or an honest 
fellow. To this the king consented, and the 
two set off, the king, by dexterously ques- 
tioning his companion, gaining much infor- 
mation respecting the condition and griev- 
ances of the occupants of the forest. 

At last, after a walk of several miles, they 
reached the stronghold of the band. Here 
were collected more than a hundred sturdy 
fellows, but though they were rough and rude 
in looks and dress, King Francis could have 
sworn that there was not a villain in the 
whole number, and he began to doubt the 
truth of the tales he had heard about them. 
The chief questioned the king closely as to 
his business in the forest, but Francis, who 
was an accomplished diplomat, answered so 
readily and plausibly, that the honest foresters 
voted him a good fellow, and bade him stay 
with them, and partake of their hospitality as 
long as he pleased. The king consented to 
pass two days with them, and during that 
time they found him so charming and lively 
a companion, that they told him they would 
be loth to part with him when his time had 
expired. They answered liis questions freely 
as to their grievances. They said they were 
true and loyal subjects of King Francis, and 
had taken up arms only in self-defence when 
unjustly attacked. The king found this story 
to be true, and bitterly did he repent the war he 
had in his ignorance waged upon them. At last 
they proposed to him that he should be their 
chief, and as he could tell their story well, go 
to Paris, and ask for peace at the hands of 
the king. To this the disguised monarch gave 
a willing assent, and, promised to do his 
best. 

Just then two of the foresters came in with 
a richly-dressed gentleman, who, they said, 
desired to speak with the chief. The king 
motioned to the old chief to conduct the bus- 
iness, and the stranger was charged to speak 
his errand. He said he came from the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, who was about to 
invade France. The emperor had heard of 
the Charboniers, and he wanted them to join 
his standard. He was in need of reliable 
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guides, and if the foresters wouid perform this 
duty for him, he would pay each manathou- thou?” 
sand golden crowns. “T am Francis,” replied the king, in a broken 
The old chief listened to the proposal In voice. “By the grace of God, I will be a 
silence. Then rising to his full height he true king to my brave Charboniers.” 
said, sternly: The foresters fell on their knees, but the 
“ Go back to the emperor, sir stranger, and king bade them rise, and when the sun was 
say to him that we be true liegemen of our sinking that evening they set off for Paris 
sovereign lord, King Francis, and that if the with him, no longer a band of forest outlaws, 
war comes we will march under the golden but the chosen “body guard of the King of 
lilies.” France. They served him well, too, and in 
The officer was then led away by the men the fierce battle where the pride of the golden 
who had brought him. The chief turned to lilies was humbled, the last of the Charboniers 
the king, and to his surprise beheld him yielded uphis life at his monarch’s side, before 
weeping, the king fell into the hands of his enemies. 


REUNION. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Dear friends, whose earnest love has ne’er grown cold, 
By absence chilled, by later friendships slighted, 

Have ye, indeed, looked forward to behold 

The blessed time of true hearts reunited ? 


Have ye kept faith through all the changing years 
Wherein our childish hands were clasped in token, 

That in life’s storms and calms, its smiles and tears, 

Our childish love should ever be unbroken ? 


And as the twilight wane comes on apace, 
In whose dim shades we seem to walk affrighted, 

With eager yearning would your warm embrace 
Possess us, from the darkness reunited ? 


O, never let me doubt your earnest truth, 
Nor test with idle words your firm affection. 
1 well believe the sympathies of youth 
Have found in age a generous protection. 


Our lives have wandered in far different ways, 
- Their stories sadly tell of fond hopes blighted; 
And looking backward with a lingering gaze, 


We fancy we shall ne'er be reunited. < 


We have not quaffed life’s bitterness alone, ~ 
Some happiness has mingled with the potion; 
e But not the fairest years of all have known 
The pleasure of youth’s rapturous emotion, 


Therefore it is we long for that sweet time 

To which our childhood’s ardent vows were plighted, 
Grand with its heavenly melody sublime, 

The blessed day of true hearts reunited! 


O friends beloved, we walk in doubt and pain, 

By pitfalls snared, by spectres weird affrighted,— 
But, trust me, in the harvest of God’s grain, 
In his good time we shall be reunited, 
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The Florist. 
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Work for October. 

Bulbs of Hyacinths, etc., are planted in pots. Ane- 
mones are also planted in beds. The dead leaves of 
trees and shrubs are swept up and laid in heaps to 
decay for vegetable mould. The dahlias which have 
been killed by the frost, have their tubers taken up 
and laid to dry; after which they are packed up in 
boxes, or laid in saw-dust, or malt-dust, to preserve 
them from frost. The remainder of the greenhouse 
plants are taken in, and those that are left out are 
covered carefully at night from the frost. The gravel 
walks are swept and rolled occasionally, and the 
gutters and drains should be all opened and cleared. 
The turf should be swept, but it need not now be 
mowed oftener than once a fortnight or three weeks. 


The Globe Amaranth. 

This is supposed to be the amaranth of the poets, 
which, from the durability of its flowers, was con- 
sidered to be the emblem of immortality. It seems 
to have been used at funerals in the time of Homer, 
as he describes it as worn by the Thessalians at the 
funeral of Achilles, and it is still used for the same 
purpose in various parts of Europe. The plant isa 
tender annual, which should be raised on a hotbed or 
in a stove, and which, even when in flower, should 
be kept in the greenhouse. It should be grown in a 
light rich soil, and kept rather dry. Sometimes it is 
propagated by cuttings, struck in a mould under a 
hand-glass; and plants raised in this manner are 
generally much hardier than those from seeds. 


Eriobotrya. 

The Loquat tree of the East Indies, and is a very 
handsome tree for planting in a conservatory for its 
noble leaves. It bears clusters of white flowers, and 
yellow fruit. In warm situations it will stand in the 
open air, but it requires protection from severe frosts. 
It should be grown in a rich leamy soil, and is gener- 
ally propagated by grafting on the common hawthorn. 


The Rose Apple. 


Ilandsome shrubs, grown as fruit trees in the East 


Indies, which produce their splendid fldwers freely. 
They should be grown in a mixture of two-thirds 
sandy loam and one-third peat, and are propagated 
by cuttings of the ripe wood, which strike freely. 


Edwardsia. 

Half-hardy low trees and shrubs, with pinnate 
leaves and very curiously-shaped flowers (which aro 
of a dark golden yellow), and seed-pods.. The plants 
will grow well in the open air against a wall, if pro- 
tected during winter by a thatched coping. The soil 
should be sandy loam, and kept moderately dry, as 
too much moisture to the roots is apt to make the 
leaflets turn yellow and drop off. 


The Buckthorn. 

Handsome deciduous and evergreen shrubs; some 
of which almost attain the size and appearance of 
small trees, and others are procumbent shrubs only 
fitted for rockwork. They are all however distin- 
guished by a stiff upright manner of growth, and 
numerous strong thorns, from which they derive 
their name of Buckthorn. The flowers are generaliy 
small and not ornamental, but the berries are very 
much so; and the evergreen kinds are very valuable 
in shrubberies, from their hardiness and free habit of 
growth. 

Eutaxia. 

Australian shrubs, with yellow and orange pea- 
flowers, which generally require a greenhouse. They 
should be grown in light peaty soil, and receive the 
general treatment of Australian shrubs. There are 
only two species. 


The Liquorice. 

A perennial plant with small pale blue flowers, a 
native of the south of Europe. The liquorice is made 
by boiling the root (which resembles that of the gin- 
ger in appearance)a long time, and letting the moist- 
ure evaporate from the sediment. The plant is not 
worth cultivating except from curiosity; but when it 
is grown, it requires a very rich mould. 


Hardy annual and perennial plants, which will 
grow in any common garden soil, and only require 
the usual treatment of their respective kinds. 


Sasanqua. 
_ A kind of camelia, the blossom of which strongly 
resembles that of the tea tree, 


Stuartia. 

A North American shrub or low tree, with large 
white flowers, nearly allied to Malachodendron. It 
will grow in any common garden soil that is tolerably 
light, and it flowers freely. It is propagated by 
layers or cuttings. 


The French and Africen Marigolds. Well-known 
half-hardy annuals, with showy flowers that have a 
very disagreeable smell. The seeds are generally 
sown on a slight hotbed, and transplanted in May. 


Luculia 

Is a remarkably fragrant plant, with large flowers, 
something like those of the Hydrangea. It is grown 
in a greenhouse, in a mixture of light turfy loam and 
peat ; anc it is propagated by cuttings, which require 
bottom-heat. 
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Old-fashioned Doughnuts. 

Make up a batch of dough at night, precisely as for 
bread, only shorten it with about two ounces of clean 
fat to a pound of flour, and wet with milk instead of 
water. Then having kneaded in as much active 
yeast as for ordinary bread, set by in a warm corner, 
cover over with a towel first, then a blanket, or some 
warm wooilen cloth, and leave to rise through the 
night. After breakfast, put over the fire a kettle of 
lard, while it is heating, the sponge being /ike a 
sponge, light, roll out about three-quarters of an inch 
thick; then cut into slips an inch or so wide. Some 
of these may be divided into about four inch sections, 
leaving them plain. Some may be drawn out, and 
doubled and twisted in spiral canes, while for the 
little folks, cut whales, elephants, knights errant, 
steamships, and odd-looking, round-bodied Shetland 
ponies, Sometimes, if you wish to be very old-fash- 
ioned, roll out @ disc of dough eight or nine inches in 
diameter, and make the cuts across, not quite to the 
edge, and then twist the slices, so that the disc looks 
like a miniature causeway laid with twisted inch 
augers made of dough. When the fat is hissing hot 
—so hot that the dough will absorb none of the 
grease, begin to fry, and hurry it through, being 
careful to keep up the temperature of the fat to the 
cooking of the last doughnut. 
Fresh Pork Pot-Pie. 

Boil a sparerib, afler removing all the fat and 
cracking the bones, until tender; remove the scum 
as it rises, and when tender, season with salt and 
pepper ; half an hour before time for serving the din- 
ner, thicken the gravy with a little flour; have ready 
another kettle, into which remove all the bones and 
most of the gravy, leaving only sufficient to cover 
the pot half an inch above the rim that rests on the 
stove; put in the crust; cover tight, and boil steadily 
twenty-five minutes. To prepare the crust, work 
into light dough a small bit of butter, roll it out thin, 
cut it in small square cakes, and lay them on the 
moulding-board until very light; if made with brew- 
ers’ yeast, the butter should be melted in the wetting 
of the crust, and rolled out before rising, as the first 
effervescence of brewers’ yeast is the strongest ; work 
the dough well before making up the cakes. 


To boil Calf’s Head. 

Split the head in two parts and remove the brains; 
wash the brains in three waters, and Jay them for an 
hour in cold salted water. Wash the head clean, 
and soak it in tepid water until the blood is well 
drawn out. Put it in cold water; when it boils, re- 
move the scum, and simmer gently until a straw can 
be run through it. A head with the skin will take 
three hours, if large, and without the skin, two. 
Scald the brains by pouring over them boiling water, 
take them out and remove the skin or film, put them 
in plenty of cold water, and simmer gently fifteen 
minutes. Chop them slightly, stew them in sweet 
butter; add a teaspoon half full of lemon juice, or 
not, as desired, and a little salt; when done, skin the 
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tongue, lay it in the centre of the dish, and the brains 
round it. Send the head to the table very hot, with 
drawn butter poured over it, and more in the tureen. 
Boast Lamb. 

If it's a hind quarter and very fat, takeoff the thick- 
est from the kidneys; place it on the spit as you 
woukl wish to have it lie on the dish, a little drawn 
up. Do exactly as in roast beef. An hour and a 
half will suffice to roast a quarter weighing five or 
six pounds. There is generally more fat from a good 
piece of lamb than will be used for gravy; therefore, 
pour or dip it off. The breast of the lamb is very 
sweet and requires about as much roasting as the leg. 


Chicken Pie. 

Boil chickens in water barely to cover them, until 
the blood is entirely skimmed off. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes is enough. Take them out into a dish, and 
cut them up as they should be carved if placed whole 
upon the table. If the skin is very thick remove it. 
Have ready, lined with a thick paste, a deep dish, of 
asize proportioned to the number of chickens which 
you intend to use; put in the pieces, with the hearts 
and livers, in layers; sprinkle each layer with flour, 
saltand pepper, and put on each piece of chicken a 
thin shaving of butter; do this till you have laid in 
all the pieces; but rather more of the spice, flour and 
butter over the top layer than on: the previous ones, 
and pour in as much of the liquor in which the chick- 
en was boiled as you can withoutdanger of its boiling 
over. Lay on the upper-crust, and close the edges 
very carefully; prick the top with a knife. Cut 
leaves of crust and ornament the top. Bake two 
hours. The crust for chicken pie should be twice as 
thick as for fruit pies. Use mace and nutmeg if you 


wish. 
Simple but delightfu) Fruit Cake. 
One cup of butter (with salt washed out), three 


and a half cups light brown sugar; beat these ingre- 
dients toacream. Put the yolks of three eggs into 
the mixture and beat all together. One cup of sweet 
milk, sift four cups of flour, in which mix one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar and half a teaspoonful of 
soda. Take some of this flour and rub it into one 
pound of clean, dry currants, 7nd add them to the 
mixture; then gradually stir in all the flour, one 
quarter of a nutmeg, and the grated rind of one 
lemon. Then add the beaten whites of the eggs. 
Pour into a pan lined and covered with white paper, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 


Black Pudding. 
Half a pint of molasses, half a pint of water, two tea- 


dried with sugar. Put into a mould, crosk, or pail, 
large enough so leave one half for swelling. If boiled 
in an open crock, tie a thick cloth over the top. Boil 
steadily three hours. 


| | 

j 
spoonfuls of saleratus, one teacup of raisins, rolled in e 
flour ; or, a teacupful of plums, cherries, or currants, 
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Jewelry. 

Your gold jewelry, 
fine, as jewelry often is, is alloyed with copper and 
silver. It being made “half and half” is at firsta 
red color, from the copper. It is then subjected to 
the action of an acid which dissolves the copper on 
the exterior to a certain depth, leaving the gold ina 
spongy form, and imparting to the article the pure 
yellow color of virgin ore. After having been for 
some time worn, the superficial gold is removed by 
attrition, and the copper again appears; and the 
coloring process needs to be re-applied. Gold will 
bear a certain quantity of copper without any very 
perceptible injury to its lustre; especially when it is 
kept bright by use, as for example, in watch cases, 
and the poorer qualities of gold work. In many arti- 
cles, the alloying process is carried to the furthest 
extent possible. Watch cases have been made hav- 
ing but one quarter of their mass pure gold, yet re- 
sisting the action of acid by which gold is tested, if 
the exterior is properly prepared. Alloys can be 
prepared with platinum which are nearly proot 
against acid. Gold ornaments often consist of a thin 
shell, the interior being filled with some other metal, 
and are known in the trade as ‘‘Attleborough goods.” 


A singular Incident. 

A singular incident occurred the other day near the 
Park Monceau, Paris. On a vacant lot of ground in 
the neighborhood grows a large acacia, at present in 
fall blossom. A workman, wishing to borrow a 
branch to plant in hisown plot of ground, climbed 
the tree with a saw, selected his branch, and com- 
menced to sever it from the trunk. But before he 
had time to make a stroke, he fell to the ground in- 
sensible, overpowered by the carbonic acid disengaged 
from the flowers. Ile was carried to the hospital in 
a condition of asphyxia. 

How to mount a Horse. 

A letter from Peru gives a ludicrous account of the 
mode of mounting a horse, The women do ail the 
work, and the men are a good-for-nothing set of 
gamblers and thieves. The women ride on the hind- 
quarters of their horses, without a sadJle, cross- 
legged, with the load on tho horse in front. They 
mount the animal by taking hold of his tail, making 
a loop by doubling it up and clasping with one hand 
the upper and lower parts of the tail, and then, put- 
ting one foot in the loop and the other foot on the 
_ joint of the horse’s leg, they ascend as if going up 
stairs. They usually stand erect on the horse be‘ore 
sitting down. Tho horses never kick or stir. : 
Properties of Milk. 

Milk affords an interesting subject of study, from 
its being the first gliment on which all have, or ought 
to have, fed, Any deficiency in its supply in infancy, 
is often felt through childhood, youth, and even 
manhood. How can growing babes make gristle and 
bone, if they do not take in the proper materials to 
make them with? Pap and arrowroot may be as 
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palatable, but they do not contain the same elements 
as milk. Milk suffices, alone and unaided, to main- 
tain and develop our bodily frame. A curious 
problem, therefore, presents itself at the outset; 
namely, to trace, in the composition of milk, the 
composition of our bodily organs. 


Color of Light. 

Dr. Memorsky and Professor Brucke, in a paper 
communicated to the Vienna Academy, describe dif- 
fused daylight as decidedly reddish, just as gas and 
lamplight is yellow. The only perfectly white light, 
they say, is the electric light from carbon points: 
The light of burning magnesium and the combustion 
of phosphorus in oxygen, they add, is violet. 


Fresh Milk. 

Gay-Lussac has proved that milk kept from the 
air is preserved for a long time, perfectly good. M. 
Mabrun having put the theory toa practical test, 
and laid the process before the Academy of Sciences 
for their examination, the committee report that milk 
thus preserved after six months still possesses all the 
properties of fresh milk. A prize of fifteen hundred 
francs has been awarded to M. Mabrun. 

Artificial Diamonds. 

Although all the known sources of diamonds in the 
world are running low, astonishing quantities con- 
tinue to be supplied to the trade in Europe, and, as 
these are unmistakably genuine, dealers are greatly 
exercised to know where they come from. While 
some are of the opinion that certain parties have dis- 
covered and keep secret certain immensely produc- 
tive mines in the East, others are quite as confident 
that some lucky chemist produces them by artificial 
means, and has thus far kept this great discovery in 
purifying and crystallizing carbon to himself. A 
man named Koeppig, or Keppich, of Breslau, who 
has made immense sales of diamonds of late, in Paria, 
and who has kept all the cutters of Antwerp busy for 
some weeks, is thought to hold the key of the mys- 
tery. So say the late foreign papers. 


A colored woman residing in Covington, Ky., gave 
birth, a few days since, to a female child who has 
twelve fingers on each hand, seven toes on each foot, 
and which is cf light’ complexion. The latter part 
isn’t at all strange. Such occurrences have been 
more frequent than otherwise since the soldiers first 
entered Kentucky, and the colored females have got 
80 accustomed to bearing light complexioned babies, 
that they can’t break themselves of the habit, 
Small Savings. 

The parings of a bushel of juicy apples are said to 
yield a quart of cider by theaid of a hand press. The 
honey that wastes its sweetness on the air around an 
acre of buckwheat in blossom can be saved to the 
amount of 14 Ibs. per day, according to the estimate 
of a German investigator. 
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Facts any Fancies. 


“HERE WE COME.” 

There was a wedding in a church in a village near 
Chicago, recently, which was attended by a crowd-of 
people, the bride being a famous belle, and the bride- 
groom @ late army officer. There is a story about 
him that was revived with great effect at the wed- 
ding. He was in the Western Fronticr service, and 
one day (so the story goes) he went out to hunt a bear. 
He had been away from camp a few hours, when his 
voice was heard faintly in the distance, exclaiming : 

“ H-e-r-e we come ! 

In a little time the same cry was heard again, but 
nearer; then it was repeated at intervals, nearer and 
louder; when finally the bold captain emerged from 
a bit of woods near the camp, running at the top of 
his speed, without a coat, hat or gun. In he came to 


“ Why me and the game,” gasped the officer, point- 
ing to a big bear who showed himself at the edge of 
the woods, took a look at the camp, and then, with a 
growl at missing his expectod meal off the captain, 
disappeared in the woods again. 

“But why didn’t you sheot the bear, and then 
bring him in?” inquired one. 

“ What's the use in shooting your game,” said the 
captain, testily, ‘when you can bring it home alive, 
as E did?” 

The story got home before the captain did, and was 
in everybody’s mouth. The other night, as the bold 
captain led his intended bride into the church with 
the pride and grace so readily inspired by the oo- 
casion, somé wicked wag sang Out from the gallery: 

TT-e-r-e we come!” 


Which was followed by such a shout of laughter 


as that old church never heard before. 


A OPPORTUNITY. 

Phelim was a young Irishman who wanted to 
marry Kitty, who was a young Irish girl. Kitty's 
father would not consent to the match, and—the 
story runs thus: 

All of these things was Phelim cogitating as he 
was walking pensively along the river the afternoon 
after his refusal. A splash awoke him from his rev- 
erio—he sprang towards the place—he looked into the 
water—and, good heavens! up came the bald head of 
Kitty’s father! Here was vengeance for him. The 
cld gentleman could swim a little—just enough to 
keep above water a few minutes. There was nothing 
fcr him to cling to, and only Pnelim in sight. Should 
ke let him drown, and go and marry the girl? No, 
he would save him. Irish generosity overbalanced 


leaves a trifle towards the veil and trimmings. 


his love, and, seizing a long but very slender pole, 
lying near by, he reached the end tohim. The old 
gentleman took it. Phelim commenced hauling in, . 
when a thought struck him, and he shoved him back 
into the water, allowing him to still hold on to the 
end of the pole. 

“Do you know me, you old blackguard?” 

“Av course I do—pull me up!” 

“Are you entirely comfortable there in the water?” 

“ Pull me up, ye spalpeen !” 

“ Falx, an’ that Iwont, It’s the furst time I iver 
see ye In the water, an’ it plazes me.” 

“Pull me up!” 

“ Will you consent?” 

“ Consent to what?” : 

“ Kitty—ye know well enough what I mane!” 

“Niver!” 

“It’s all one to me; ye may drown intirely, and 
who'll stop me thin? Think twice. Will ye consent?” 

The old gentleman was becoming exhausted. He 
never liked water at best, and the Maumee was too 
much for him. 

“Yes; I consent. Pull me up.”° 

“ Will you give us a settin’ out?” said Phelim, who 
knew his advantage, and was disposed to improve it. 

“ Yes; pull me out.” 

Phelim hesitated a moment as to the propriety of 
tying him in some way to the dock in the water, and 
going up and marrying the girl before saving him, 
and then he hauled him out of the water. 

The event proved that the old man was as good as 
his word. The young couple were married, and 
moved, with a very suitable outfit for 
into a comfortable cottage which the father of Kitty 


possesses, and has heretofore rented. 

A COMPARISON. 
Some people, says a contemporary, disposed to 
cry out at feminine extravagance, go into fits 


suggestive: 

The price of twice two “smashes” buys a box of 
hair pins.” 

Twice two “ cobblers ” buys tuck and side combs. 

Twice four “ lagers” buys pair of lady’s gloves. 

Twice five ‘‘juleps ” buys a hoop skirt, 

Twice six “pate: buys a Valenciennes lace 
collar. 

Twice eight “ toddies” buys @ calico Gress and 
cloth enough for a basque. 

Twice nine “ bitters” buys a summer bonnet, and 


over new bonnets and the like; but let us see what a 
little masculine indulgence costs. The following is 
0 
2 
J + 


Twice ten “Sangarees” buys a pair of stays, ma- 
chine-stiiched, with patent eyelets and embroidered 
beautifully down the back. 
Twice eleven *‘elings” buys a collar and under- 
sleeves, and leaves a balance towards the fringe. 
Twice twelve brandy “straights” buys one balmo- 
ral, two pair of stockings, waterfall, tilters, and silk 


Twelve times twelve baskets of champagne pays 
house rent for a year, and leaves a margin. 


A SOAP DRUMMER. 

One of these gentlemen, the other day, walked into 
the store of our friend, 8. W. Stone, and after open- 
ing up his kit, informed Mr. Stone that he was solic- 
iting orders for a Chicago Soap Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and wished to get his order for twenty-five or 
fifty boxes of his “‘ Erasive, detersive soap, and no 
family could keep house without it ; it washed several 
men ashore when losfon Lake Michigan,” and s0 on. 
Mr. 8S. was quite busy at the time, and had been ex- 
tremely annoyed by several drummers during the 
day, and remarked that of all travelling men, he 
most disliked to see a soap man, for they could never 
be induced to “dry up,” most likely on account of 
the lye used in manufacturing their goods. The 
soap man replied, “Yes! That is what a Freeport 
merchant told me yesterday. After showing my 
samples, I commenced talking, when the merchant, 
‘with hair erect, his eyes starting from their sockets, 
bawled out at the top of his piping voice to one of his 
clerks, ‘Joe! bring the club! here’s another soap- 
man.’” 

It is needless to say, Stone came down, and ordered 
some of his soap. 


A COOL THIEF, 

Half a century ago, there lived in a town in North- 
ern New Hampshire an old man, who passed among 
his neighbors by the name of Uncle Jake. Uncle 
Jake’s inordinate appetite for rum is well authenti- 
cated by trustworthy tradition; and he was, more- 
over, s0 poor that he was sometimes obliged to go 
hungry, and still more often obliged to go thirsty. 
He lived alone in a hut in the woods, and was some- 
times reduced to desperate expedients. On one such 
occasion he stole séme beans from the village store, 
which was owned and kept by Mr. Latham. Mr. La- 
tham dealt in farmers’ produce, and, like other coun- 
try traders of the time, sold ram. After Uncle Jake 
had hunger with a portion of the stolen 
beans, it to him that he might make the 
rest of them available to satisfy his thirst. So he 
carried them back to the same store, and sold them 
for rum. Mr. Latham soon after discovered the 
trick; and the next time Uncle Jake appeared in the 

“Uncle Jake, they say you stole those out of 
the store, that you gold here the other day for rum.” 

“ Never mind it, Mr. Latham, you've got your beans 
agin” 


TICKLING A PARSON. 
an Datch farmer had a handsome daughter 
named Minnie, who recently joined the Methodist 
eburch, against which the old farmer was somewhat 
prejadiced. The young minister, whose in- 
strumentality Mise Minnie was converted, visited ber 


Facts and Fancies. 


frequently, excited his suspicion that all was not 
right. Accordingly, he visited the church one Sunday 
night, and seated himself unobserved among the 
congregation. 

Soon after taking his seat, the minister, who was 
preaching from Daniel, bth chapter, 25:h verse, re- 
peated, in a loud voice, the worus of his text, “‘ Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin!” upon which the old farmer 
sprang to his feet, seized the affrighted girl by the 
arm, and hurried her out of the meeting-honse, 
Having reached the churchyard, he gave vent to his 
feelings in the words: 

“I knows dere vas something wrong, and now I 
schwares to ’¢m.” 

“Why, father, what do you mean?” replied the 
and gist. 

“ Didn't I,” shouted the old man, strikirig his fists 
together, and stamping with his foot, “didn’t I hear 


lost his clothes by an 

at the house of a 
friend. Young ladies were in the house, who sym- 
pathized with his misfortune. His suit was furnished 
him with tenderness, and a warm solicitude was 
manifested for his welfare. But in the wardrobe 
which had been given him, a nevessary article for the 
outfit of a gentleman was not there. 

** Miss,” said he, with hesitation, “ your kindness I 
shall never forget.” 

“Do not mention it, Mr.——. Anything we can 
do for you, command us.” 

“But I am desirous of something more.” 

“Indeed, Mr. ——,” she said, doubtfully. 

“ Yes, miss,” said he. know there is in a 
bureau, for instance—I have nointention to refer you 
to the Freedmen’s Bureau—different receptacles 
wherein are placed the valuables that it contains. 
Let me see, what is it you call those parts of domes- 
tic economy?” 

“That which you pull out of a bureau?” said 
miss. 

Yes.” 

“Drawers?” said miss, 

“That's what I want,” said Mr. —; and he 
blushed. 

“‘How could I be so forgetful?” said miss, as she 
rushed from the room. 

The modest young man gained his point. 


MINOR JOKES. 

Why are good husbands like dough?—Because 
women need them. 

Why isan auger-hole, when made too deep, like a 
manin the water?—Because it is over-bored. 

Ifa man is given to liquor, let not liquor be given 
to him. 

“Mum ” is used as a title for ladies, on account of 
their well-known love of silence. 

Why are chimney-sweeps extensive dealers in 
clothing ?— Because they get a soot at every sweep. 

“There are ties that never should be severed,” as 
the ill-used wife said when she found her brute of a 
husband hanging in the hayloft. 

To render mosquitoes harmless—Pall out their bills 


' with a pair of tongs. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


-OTS OF LOVERS. 

A few days since a friend of ours, who was return- 
ing from the tour of inspection near town, overtook 
asmall boy, who asked his protection, fearing that 
some of his schoolmates were going to flog him, Be- 
ing assured of protection, the little fellow became 
quite talkative, and‘ rattled away about various 
things until they reached the post-office. Our friend 
entered and inquired for a letter, and as he stepped 
from the window, the little boy walked up and said: 

“ Please, sir, is there any letters to-day for Miss 

The following conversation then ensued: 

“ Who is Miss—?” 

she’s my sister, I geta letter for her almost 
every day.” 

“ Who writes to her so often, my little fellow?” 

“ O, her lovers; she’s got lots of °em.” 

How old is your sister?” 

“She’s over nineteen or twenty.” 

“ Why, my little fellow, your sister is old enough 
to marry.” 

“0, she’s got @ better thing than that. She’s got 
lots of beaux, and she bought some new dresses, and 
one of them was yellow, and when one of her fellers 
came to go walking she put the yellow dress on, to 
make him think she was jealous; and then some- 
times, when some of the others come, she puts on a 
red dress.” 

‘Why does she put on the red dress?” 

“ Because, you see, that means love.” 

“ Ts your sister handsome?” 

“TI guess you'd think so if you’d see the lots of 
fellers that’s after her.” 

At this stage of the conversation our friend parted 
company with his communicative companion, and 
entering a saloon, drank to the miss who had a 
“better thing” than marrying, and success to her 
_ many suitors. 


PRACTICAL JOKE, 

One morning Cook entered the breakfast room, 
where some convalescents from insanity and a num- 
ber of reforming inebriates were chatting cosily over 
the eggs and coffee, and told them to be in readiness 
for visitors, asa ‘‘Teacher’s Institute ” would be up 
from the town during the morning tostudy the treat- 
ment cf the insane. As the doctor left the room, an 
inebriate, whom we will call Smith, said: 

“ Now Cook will come in here with a great long 
string of pedagogues and schoolmarms behind him, 
and tell them that we are perfectly harmless, and that 
they will not see any dangerous patients. I'll show 
him to the contrary.” 

Smith had been in the service of the Northwest 
Fur Company, and when the doctor came in with his 
teachers and made the expected assurance of safety, 
Smith, who was watching from a crevice of his door, 
dashed out of his room clad in complete Indian cos- 
tume, face painted, hair flying, and tomahawk in 
hand, giving a tremendous war-whoop as he plunged 
atthe head man of the “ Institute.” The scene was 
indescribable. The teachers went flying out of the 
doors and windows, Smith chasing them through the 

the poor doctor half mad at the annoyance 
and half killed with laughter, and the breakfast-table 
party, who were in the secret, all.in convulsions of 
delight. Explanation was impossible. The doctor 


bore his sorrows like a man; the “ Institute” passed 
resolutions of censure; and the jolly Smith rejoiced 
in the success of his practical joke, calling it the best 
spree of his lifetime. But we hope nobody will go to 
an inebriate asylum for the fun of it. 


> 


SHE WOULD HAVE A PIANO, 


A Teutonic citizen out West went away from home 
on an extended business tour, leaving several hun- 
dred dollars with his wife to pay for the support of 
the family during his absence. On the first day of 
his return his wife asked him for five dollars to go 
marketing. 


“ Vair pese de seven hoonard tollar I left mit you 
don’t it?” said the husband. 

“You know, Hans,” said the ‘ vrow,’ persuasively, 
“Katrina is growing up very much, and I bought 
her a—a—pianner.” 

“A planner!” yelled the astonished Teuton, 
“ bought Katrina von planner! Vell you shust goes 
and cook the pianner.” 

“0!” shrieked the mother of Katrina. 

“Mind now—der is more vot I aint got to say,” 
said Hans, “ven you gets hungry you zhust make 
sassage out of the pianner keys.” 

“or” 

“Don’t asks me for moneys to get der markets. 
Make leg of mutton out of pianner legs, unt schop 
up piatiner cover into sour grout.” 

“or 

DIARY FOR A HOT WEEK. 

Sunday—Day of rest ; of course nothing can be done. 

Monday—Being early in the week, don’t be too 
precipitate in beginning anything. 

Tuesday—Determine not to let the week go by 
without achieving something brilliant. 

Wednesday—Resolve on vigorous measures for 
to-morrow. 

Thursday—Mature yesterday’s deliberations. 

Friday—Rather too late in the week to do anything. 

Saturday—Give yourself up to society, and consult 
friends (who know best) what is to be done next. 


A BARBER PUZZLED. 

Three brothers, bearing a remarkable resemblance 
to one another, are in the habit of shaving at the 
same barber-shop. Not long ago, one of the broth- 
ers entered the shop early in the morning, and was 
duly shaved by a German who had been at work in 
the shop only for a day or two, A noon another 
brother came in, and underwent operation 
at the hands of the same In the evening the 
third brother made his appearance, when the German 
dropped his razor in astonishment, and exclaimed, 
“ Vell, mine Gott! dat man hash de fashtest beard I 
never saw: I shaves him dis mornin’, shaves him at 
dinner times, and he gomes back now, mit his beard 
so long as it never vash |” 


Crat.—* Why do you look so glum and 
cross, whenever 1 have got you to go out 
with me to any party or theatre?” asked Isabella. 
“My love,” said William, “ there would be no merit 
in my going, were I not making au awful sacrifice of 
my own feelings. Permit me the pleasure of show- 
ing that.1 go only to please you, dearest.” Isabella 
was silenced but not convinced. 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


THE VICTIM OF FASHION. 


(Jones has been telling Robinson one of his splitting stories.) 
Rosrxsow:—“ Ya’as—it’s very fanny.” —Jonrs :—“ Then, why the deuce don’t you 
Roprnson :—“ My dear fella, I would with pleasure, but I daren’t display any trousers 

are tremendously tight!” 
iis BRUSHING GRANDPA’S NEW HAT. 


ws 


Larriz Per:—* Turn slow, Tommy, and I'll brush it so nice.” 
A MATTER-OF-FACT WOMAN. 


Otp Lapy:—“T see you recover 
you of *em.”—OLD Lapy Well, I 
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